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Editorial 
SOME GREAT ILLUSIONS OF OUR TIMES 


One of the great tragedies of our times is the fact that every- 
where we hear demands for "change" of the current conditions in all 
forms of life, but that, at the same time, we are unable to realize 
that all social problems are man-created and that the cries for 
"changes" can more often than not create more social problems and 
even result in conditions which are just the contrary to the predicted 
hopes. 

To that large category belong the constantly repeated cliches that 
education and more education can solve all our problems. There is no 
question whatever that illiteracy is a great curse of our times and 
that educated electorate is probably the only hope for the survival 
of democracy. But if education can solve all the problems, how can 
we explain the atrocities and even the willingness of the two most 
educated nations in the world, the pre-Hitler Germany and the Im- 
perial Japan, that started World War II with all their inhuman atroci- 
ties perpetrated during that conflict? Or, even today, with all the 
educational opportunities offered by the various American educa- 
tional agencies, we still have the problem of unemployment, and, in 
fact, avery high rate of unemployment of thehighly educated Ameri- 
cans. In the words of one authority: "It's like glimpsing the tip of 
an iceberg --a lot more is hidden than can be seen at first glance." 
We are growing excited about the "new" experiments known today as 
"Open Admission," "busing," etc.--but fail to notice that these 
"educated" individuals will be in real trouble when "educated, " since 
they will expect better jobs than their parents. But where will our 
technologically-conditioned society place our growing number of 
"functional illiterates?" Who is going to clean our sewers, work in 
salt- mines, collect garbage, and the like, since these "educated" 
masses cannot be expected to lower themselves to such disagreeable 
tasks? Is not our educational ideology of the day conforming to the 
well-established sociological principle that "Nothing succeeds like 
failure, and nothing fails like success?" Is not the same principle 
working also in such fields as missionary work? Since quite a number 
of the free nations in Africa have decided to get rid of American 
missionaries, because they are certainly not only "educating" them 
in foreign culture patterns, but also disrupting their ancient tribal 
and traditional ways of life, have we learned the lesson and stopped 
financing such "cultural imperialism?" 
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Along the same line of reasoning we can also point to what is the 
automobile growth doing to us, We jump around the campfire when 
we hear that more and more automobiles are on the road. But what 
is happening to our road conditions? If we have more and more auto- 
mobiles, we need more roads and parking space, not to speak of the 
various related forms of the danger of pollution. 

But we also hear about the need for conforming to the fairy tale 
of "progress." Accordingly, anything which changes is "progress, " 
But has it not been shown that there is hardly any correlation be- 
tween "progress" and changes? In fact, since every change in social 
life has its repercussions, affecting all our ways of life (folkways, 
mores, ideologies), is not every change also inflicting more miseries 
on us? For instance, the invention of the atomic bomb might be 
classified as "progress"; but how about the ever growing danger of 
one of our foreign enemies dropping the bomb on us? 

Then there is the persistent cry for "peace in our time," and the 
withdrawal of American forces from Vietnam. Nobody can justify, 
on ethnical and moral grounds, the senseless killing in Vietnam. But, 
if and when we shall withdraw our American forces from Vietnam, 
what will happen to the unemployment situation which is serious 
today to start with? How about the war contracts and the additional 
losses of jobs in the war-related industries? Are not the American 
GI's, the veterans of the present Vietnam war, a serious problem 
already today? 

There is also the eternal desire for ending not only the Vietnam 
war, but all wars in general. The most tragic aspect of this wishful 
thinking is that the most ardent peace promoters are also bringing 
on wars, if Vietnam is an example. Since the enemy knows that one 
wants the peace so much, he is encouraged to go on with war. Was 
not Chamberlain and his umbrella another outstanding example? And 
the riots and violence and terror in America are not a form of a 
war? Then there are declared and undeclared wars, psychological 
and economic warfare, brain-washing, and other forms of warfare. 
Obviously, war conditions are so deep-rooted in our civilization that 
mere wishful thinking will not do away with them. 

Even more pitiful is the way we, in America, carry on foreign 
wars, and have learned nothing from our enemies, There are over 
half a million well-trained troops on Formosa, but our Sixth Fleet 
"protects" them from fighting in Indochina! We employ no "volun- 
teers"'--although the value of a "Foreign Legion" has been well demon- 
strated throughout history. We are scratching the bottom of the 
barrel for manpower for our armed forces, but cannot conceive the 
idea of employing thousands after thousands of refugees who might 
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be willing to don the American uniform rather than to sit in refugee 
camps or in Florida. But, within our framework of reference, it is 
the "privilege" of American-born youth to slug it out in the mud of 
Vietnam and suffer attacks in Saigon, while the war schemes are 
carried on in Hanoi, fully aware that the Americans will not use the 
methods directed by it from its protected compounds, 

We could go on with detailing the contradictory aspects of our 
"schizophrenic civilization." But is it possible to do away with the 
split reasoning? Obviously, even the appeals to reason and "enlighten- 
ment" are offering no immediate solutions. In that respect, we 
cannot even put too much hope into "social intelligence.'"' It seems, 
in some respects, that we are facing the "Decline of the West"'--not 
only of the West but also of the whole area of "Civilization." Shall 
we realize that if "progress" is to be found valuable and useful, it 
must be well-rounded and assure us that there must be improvement 
in all the fields of human well-being--in the totality of human experi- 
ence. The growth of knowledge cannot assure progress if the in- 
creased information is used to achieve the destruction of the human 
race and all its works more surely and more rapidly. And if social 
institutions cannot catch up with the scientific and mechanical pro- 
cession--and that form of change is changing more and more rapidly-- 
we appear to go down together in a common and universal ruin. 


Joseph S. Roucek 

City University of New York 
(Queensborough Community 
College, Bayside) 
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ETHICS, HUMAN ADAPTATION, AND THE SOCIAL BOND 
A. Johanson and R, Puligandla 


I. Introduction 


Ethics, in our view, should be the study of the general principles 
of the adaptation of human beings to each other and to the environ- 
ment.! We cannot prove the statement just made because it ex- 
presses an attitude of approval rather than of belief and the only 
attitudes that are true or false are beliefs. Nevertheless, in what 
follows we attempt to provide reasons for holding such an attitude, 2 

Any ethical theory, if it hopes to stand, should contain only veri- 
fiable and hence objective statements. Consequently, it should be a 
naturalistic theory; and certainly ethics as the study of the general 
principles of human adaptation is a naturalistic theory. Moreover, 
the formulation to be offered in this paper does not suffer from 
what G. E. Moore called the "naturalistic fallacy."3 Let us call 
words such as "good," "ought," etc., ethical words. Now if ethics 
is to be objective it should, like the sciences, eschew ethical words, 
because while these words, when used in the ethical sense, may not 
be totally emotive, they have an attitudinal component.4 If ethical 
words were definable in terms of non-ethical words, such as "plea- 
sure," "satisfaction," and "desire," then, as Karl Popper has pointed 
out, they could be replaced by their definitions. The naturalistic 
fallacy, according to G. E. Moore, consists in identifying ethical 
terms with terms referring to natural properties. The present 
theory avoids the naturalistic fallacy by avoiding ethical terms al- 
together; that is, instead of treading the futile and well-worn path 
of defining ethical terms through non-ethical terms, we wish to 
ground ethics in the fundamental and concrete matrix of human 
adaptation. To put it pointedly, we maintain that it is a mistake to 
search for some a priori definition of "good"'on the basis of which to 
judge whether or not something is good. Such an approach is bound to 
lead to fallacies, paradoxes, and interminable fruitless debates, for 
each man comes xp with his own apriori definition of "good." In sharp 
contrast, we propose that ethics begin by an examination of the 
actual world in order to discover how ethical notions arise. An ethics 
formulated on such a basis is firmly rooted in experience rather than 
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in the a priori pipe dreams of some philosophers or in the sultan-in- 
the-sky of theologians. 

To be sure, there are cases where ethical words function wholly 
objectively; for example, "If you want to bake a cake, then you ought 
to make fire," or in the phrase "good penny" meaning "not counter- 
feit."6 The word "value" will be used here in the objective sense of 
sentences of the kind "X values Y."" There are objective criteria for 
determining whether X values Y which include criteria such as in- 
terest, desire, satisfaction, pleasure, attachment, and approval. 
Now if one asks whether pleasure, for example, is good, valuable, or 
desirable, one is asking whether we ought to approve of pleasure. In 
our view, there is no completely objective answer to this question. 
However that be, "X approves of Y" (or "X desires Y") implies "X 
values Y." It should be clear that there is no need to settle on one 
single criterion as being the defining criterion of value. The history 
of axiology abundantly testifies that there can be no agreement on 
that score,7 

We hope the reader has an attitude of approval toward human 
adaptation and human survival. We believe it a fact that we are 
phylogenetically programmed to be adapted to each other, given a 
"normal" human environment. Thus we may consider misanthropy 
the result of early upbringing and other social influences that pre- 
vent normal human development, just as the exposure of a human 
embryo to thalidomide may prevent the normal development of the 
limbs. But the misanthrope's attitude cannot be said to be false 
since attitudes of approval or disapproval areneither true nor false. 
Nevertheless, even the misanthrope could have an intellectual in- 
terest in the general principles of human adaptation and could make 
verifiable judgments on whether the statements occurring in astudy 
of such principles are true or false. If so, we have a basis for be- 
lieving that scientific ethics is possible. We are fully aware that 
some would not approve of the use of the word "ethics''to denote the 
study of the general principles of the adaptation of human beings to 
each other and to the environment. But we have no wish to engage in 
terminological disputes. We merely want to point out that such dis- 
putes are irrelevant to the significance of the study of human adap- 
tation and its implications to what is traditionally known as ethics. 

In the present paper we shall review the causes for lack of adapta- 
tion of human beings to each other and to the environment and show 
that a root cause of such lack is an insufficient capacity to form 
social bonds.8 The importance of social bonds to a discussion of 
freedom, selfishness, aggression, war, and breakdown of society 
will then become clear. Consequently, some general reflections on 
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the social bonds are in place, leading up to the definitions of "self, " 
"peace," "order," "justice," and "freedom." A discussion of the 
conflict among these concepts follows, It is clear that in order to 
promote human adaptation, it will be necessary to create and apply 
a science of human adaptation, Accordingly, an attempt is made 
here to anticipate some of the conclusions of such a science, includ- 
ing the suggestion that for human survival there is need for what one 
may call "mass conversion to the ideal of universal love."? The defi- 
nition of the "moral self" to be offered in the present article com- 
bats the fallacy that the self exists as a simple entity!9 and pro- 
motes the idea that the self as a moral agent is a complex of in- 
terests that usually transcends the human being through which it 
receives expression, This transcendence is manifested, for example, 
in the action of a soldier who, without reflection, gives his life to 
save another. Such transcendence may be explained on the basis of 
the contention of this paper that the moral self is composed, among 
other things, of social bonds. 

While the importance of the idea of value has always been recog- 
nized in ethics, the idea of the social bond has been relatively neg- 
lected. Some problems relating to values have nothing to do with 
ethics, For example, whether one prefers Bach to Beethoven is a 
question of values but is not an ethical problem. But social bonds 
involve values since the partners in a social bond value each other, 
But besides value a social bond entails moral obligations and conse- 
quently the theory of social bonds cannot be subsumed under the 
general theory of value. 


2. The Social Bond and the Walls of the Self 


Nowadays it is fashionable to follow Hobbes and say that the life 
of primitive humanity was nasty, brutish and short, On the other 
hand, we do not say the same of the natural life of the chimpanzee, 
who is man's nearest living relative. The doctrine of Hobbes was not 
always fashionable and from myths we learn that some early civilized 
communities believed that our remote ancestors lived in harmony 
during a golden age. Such myths are one of the many indications that 
civilization "does not jibe with human nature" and that human beings 
were happier when they lived in small primitive communities. In the 
larger communities of today the capacity of man to form social 
bonds is taxed to the limit. 

The cultivation of fruits and vegetables made possible the larger 
communities that led to civilization.11 The resulting events are 
described in Genesis as the expulsion of humanity from the Garden of 
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Eden, We would like to modify that parable a bit and suggest that it 
was the sowing of the apple seed rather than eating the apple that 
was the original sin. It was because primitive man valued hunting or 
pastoral life and despised agriculture that the sacrifice of Abel was 
considered superior to the sacrifice of Cain. The myth of the tower 
of Babel is another indication that early man was uneasy about civili- 
zation and that he felt that God preferred man to live in smaller 
communities, The evils of urban life are also adumbrated in the 
story of Noah and the ark as well as in the story of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

In a primitive community of some sixty members!2 each individual 
can identify with the others and the community often acts as though 
it had one head and one heart, The inhabitants have astrong sense of 
group-identity and they are more than willing to die for each other. 
There is usually some chain of command but the will to obey seems 
tobe as strong as the will to command and rivalry is usually friendly 
and well-controlled. Those communities in which a spirit of coopera- 
tion abounds will most likely survive by natural selection. 

As agricultural communities grew, civilization began and wars be- 
came frequent and bigger. Civilization was spread by the sword and 
the more successful and larger units extended their dominion over 
their less well organized neighbors. No doubt, for the common man, 
life in the large urban centers was nasty, brutish and short. Man no 
longer identified himself with a few close companions but he began 
to think of himself as belonging to a great city and ultimately toa 
nation. Finally, a few individuals began to see that there was no 
ultimate barrier to regarding every man as his neighbor and no man 
as his natural enemy. 

History as usually taught is largely the story of the interplay be- 
tween the forces that tend to unite and the forces that tend to 
fragment humanity. The struggle can be viewed as a conflict of the 
ideals of order and freedom. Freedom can flourish only when there 
is a minimum of interference from others but peace is possible only 
when there is major accommodation to the will of others, such as is 
found in a social bond. 

In a social bond the hard outlines of the self disappear and there is 
a merging of interests, We propose to examine the notion of "self" 
in this context. As Hume, in his TREATISE ON HUMAN NATURE, 
makes clear, the idea of self is not something that has a simple 
intuitive meaning but must be what Russell sometimes calls a "logi- 
cal construction." Since, to paraphrase Hume, when one enters 
most intimately into oneself one comes across nothing but appear- 
ances, feelings, recollections, plans, desires, ideas, etc., we are 
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free to construct an idea of the self which is useful in philosophic 
discourse and which corresponds to relevant usage. To be useful in 
the present context it should explain how a self may transcend the 
human being through which it receives expression, 

It seems that the self consists of at least two overlapping enti- 
ties, one of which is the total human being that one is and the other 
is the complex of motivations that are revealed by one's thought and 
activity.13 Let us call the total human being the "soma." 

The set of drives and interests of ahuman being together with the 
set of attachments he or she has to other beings, things, activities, 
ideals, or ideas constitute his or her system of values. The system 
of values of aperson constitutes the motivational force that causes 
that person to do what he or she does and consequently constitutes 
his or her moral self. Thus the moral self is the set of drives and 
interests of a human being together with the set of attachments a 
person has to other persons, things, activities, ideals, or ideas. It 
is constituted of those things about which one is, so to speak, ego- 
involved, It constitutes the vital center of a person in the sense 
that to destroy the objects to which one is attached or to oppose 
one's drives and interests is to be one's enemy and, conversely, to 
foster these things is to be one's friend. 

Note that since the moral self includes attachments to other 
people it includes the individual's set of social bonds. If the social 
bonds of the moral self are weak then the individual is selfish and 
the moral self fails totranscend the soma to any significant degree, 
The walls of the self are the limits beyond which the soma fails to 
form social bonds. 


3. The Nature of the Social Bond 


There are two defining characteristics of the social bond, A has 
made a social bond with B only if (1)A values B and (2)A feels obliged 
to accommodate to some of the desires of B. There is an ongoing 
process that determines which of the desires of B are to be accom- 
modated to by A and vice versa. Once it is determined a desire of B 
is to be accommodated to by A then the accommodation by A is called 
a right of B and an obligation of A. 

Customs help to resolve rights and obligations. For example, it 
has long been the custom that when a man forms a pair bond with a 
woman the man earns a living for both and that pattern of behavior 
is generally regarded as an obligation of the man and a right of the 
woman, Customs may be localized and observed only by a particular 
family or pair of individuals. For example, once a man establishes a 
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pattern of bringing presents home to his children he will find that 
the children regard it as his obligation, The observance of custom 
tends to reduce conflict and increases the sense of group identity 
and the more bizarre the custom the more it identifies the group. 

A social bond is strong only if both partners value each other and 
make accommodation to each other's desires. The strength of the 
bond is maximal if it brings maximum possible satisfaction to both 
parties. A selfish person or egoist is one who finds it abnormally 
difficult to make accommodations to the desires of others. The 
extreme case of this is the sociopath. The generous person or "great 
soul" is one who forms social bonds easily so that his or her moral 
self is expansive. To such a person the somas of others are as 
precious as his or her own.14 The altruist, on the other hand, may 
value ideals rather than somas and may derive no real satisfaction 
from his Kantian sense of duty. His social bonds may be abstract 
and mediated by symbols. An example of this type is the "unsocial 
socialist, "15 

When one partner is dominant over another in a social bond it is 
often the case that the submissive partner is protected in case of 
danger. Traditionally there was always a dominance heirarchy ina 
family in which the father was the protector and the others deferred 
tohim and the children deferred to the mother. In modern life there 
is a tendency toward greater equality. The resulting tensions in- 
crease the strain of modern living since the result of a dominance 
heirarchy is that everyone knows (in the words of Plato) "what is his 
own and belonging to him" and consequently conflict is reduced, 16 
The disappearance of the closer-knit family structure based on a 
definite dominance heirarchy contributes to the disorder we find in 
our modern cities. 

As larger communities were created it became impossible to bond 
people together directly because of the exponential growth of the 
number of interactions required and people were bonded indirectly by 
a number of factors including their loyalty to the leader or king, 
their common cultural inheritance, common territory and especially 
a common language. It seems clear that mankind must further in- 
crease its bonding capacity if there is to be no nuclear disaster. If 
mankind is to survive, the utmost effort must be made to spread 
the sense of obligation that human beings have to other human beings. 
An individual's moral self is limited by the number of social bonds 
he has formed. Thus what is required is the further melting of the 
walls of the moral self in order to increase the size of the moral 
self to include an attachment to all other human beings. Our selves 
must expand until mankind is one. 
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4, Obligation and the Conflict of Ideals 


There is no general agreement as to what states of society are 
ideal; moreover, there is alack of clarity about the defining proper- 
ties of these ideals. In any science, it is a virtue to reduce the 
number of undefined terms to a minimum. Consequently, we propose 
to show how the ideas of society, adaptation, social bond and its 
strength, dominance, hierarchy, and moral self may be used to de- 
fine some of the common ideals. The definitions to be proposed here 
are not intended to be final but are merely tentative, Further, it 
does not seem worthwhile here to argue for the adequacy of these 
definitions since it is enough for our purposes to have some defini- 
tions as starting points, in the hope that others (and possibly our- 
selves) will show the inadequacies of these definitions and develop 
better ones, Only in this way is scientific progress possible. Inci- 
dentally, the inadequacy of the definitions cannot be shown by the 
fact that they appear strange but only by constructing analternative 
set of undefined terms and definitions that accounts for the basic 
data in a more satisfactory manner, thereby leading to new and 
verifiable insights. 

Here, then, are our tentative definitions: Peace is the state of 
society in which the number of social bonds is maximized--the state 
of society in which all human beings form a single community, Order 
is the state of society in which a definite dominance hierarchy is 
established, Equality is the state of society in which there is no 
dominance hierarchy. Thus strict equality and strict order are in- 
compatible and there is a tension between the forces demanding 
equality and the forces demanding order. Benevolence is the state 
of society in which the strength of the social bond is maximized, 
Universal love is the combination of peace and benevolence, 

Although we may not approve of Plato's definition of justice, it 
seems to us that he had the right method inarriving at the "correct" 
definition. He constructed a state according to principles which he 
thought would best lead to its adaptability in the world. According 
to modern standards, the individuals in that state lack freedom and 
consequently the state would be unstable and lacking in adaptability. 
Accordingly we shall say that a "just" society is one that provides 
for continual mutual adaptation of the citizens to the environment 
and to each other. Thus ethics, in the sense we have defined the 
terms, may be reduced to the study of the principles of justice, 

We propose to define freedom as the state of society in which 
self-realization is maximized, Since our (moral) selves consist ina 
set of values, self-realization is the same as the realization of an 
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individual set of values. Freedom oftenconflicts with peace, justice, 
and order. Order may directly limit freedom and freedom granted 
to selfish individuals tends to limit justice, On the other hand free- 
dom is not to be equated with selfishness since man is asocial animal 
whose strongest satisfactions come from social interactions, The 
combination of love and freedom often produces joy but the love that 
limits freedom is a prescription for tragedy. 

The ideal of freedom serves to remind us that social bonds can be 
too confining and that without personal satisfactions human beings 
will not find life worth living. Therein lies the greatest danger: 
human survival may entail some loss of freedom but if the loss of 
freedom is too great human beings will not wish to survive. The 
heart of the conflict is summed up in the phrase "Better dead than 
red," 

The ideal of universal love, if generally accepted, would result in 
the creation of a world community. This illustrates the fact that 
ideals may serve to augment the scope of the social bond. The ac- 
ceptance of membership in a world community is resisted because, 
among other reasons, it would necessitate the giving up of vast 
privileges that are a source of profound satisfaction in the suburbs 
of North America, Japan, and in the countries of Western Europe, 
We are benevolent toward those with whom we have formed social 
bonds but not otherwise. One is reminded of the parable of the rich 
man who wanted to enter the kingdom of heaven and was told that he 
had to sell all he had and give to the poor. The man chose to limit 
the strength of his social bonds but he had to accept a load of guilt. 

In what sense does a rich man have the obligation to sell all he has 
and give to the poor? Some authors suggest that he has an obligation 
to maximize satisfactions inthe society in which he lives. But, how- 
ever much one might personally want him to do so, the prescription 
is binding only in so far as there is asocial bond between him and the 
poor, The prevalence of philanthropy shows that there often is 
that bond, although the bond is usually tepid and the product of public 
opinion, When the poor live in other nations and have a different 
color, the social bond is often non-existent and in this case the pre- 
scription is not binding at all. Whatever bond exists seems to be 
dependent on a combination of religion and cultural empirialism of 
the Kipling variety. Nonetheless the only hope we can see for peace 
is aresurgence of religious feeling and amass conversion to the ideal 
of universal love, The only viable alternative to this is a long series 
of wars of liberation, to which alternative we do not look forward 
with any enthusiasm. 
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5. Ethics and Politics 


The attempt of a large number of human beings to adapt to each 
other and the environment with a minimum of violence and disorder 
is called politics. As scientific ethics develop the principles of the 
adaptation of human beings to each other and the environment will be 
understood and politics may become indistinguishable from practical 
ethics, 

In principle, it should be possible to proceed in politics in a scien- 
tific way, analogous, as Plato long ago suggested, 18 to the applica- 
tion of medical treatment to a person but regarding society itself 
as the sick patient. (However the analogy should not be pressed too 
far lest the patient forfeit complete access to the information 
about himself and be charged an excessive fee.) One could apply the 
techniques gleaned from psychology, public health, political science, 
sociology, and technology to the solution of the problems of society. 

The success of any such program must be determined by the suc- 
cess of the population in adapting to each other and the environment, 
Of course, part of the task is to adapt the environment to human 
beings. The success of any population in adapting to its environment 
and to each other may be partially measured by the degree to which 
the drives of the individuals in the population are being satisfied, 19 
that is to say, by the degree of freedom experienced by the average 
individual in the population, A quantitative measure might be arrived 
at by calculating the number of man-days in which a man, woman, or 
child can sum up his or her day by saying "That was agood day!" This 
measure is only partly successful since happiness may not lead to 
survival and moreover adaptation involves ecological balance, 

Ecological balance occurs when a theoretical maximum degree of 
satisfaction of the desires of the individuals in a population is being 
achieved and the population is stable. If the size of a population 
deviates from that found in ecological balance, the net satisfaction 
of the drives of the population eventually decreases, although there 
may be atemporary increase in total satisfaction. Thus, for exam- 
ple, an excessive satisfaction of the drive for procreation might 
result in a diminution of satisfaction of the drive for eating. A 
more adequate analysis of the concept of adaptation must be left to 
another paper. 

In order for the world to survive there is a gigantic task of dis- 
pelling the well-founded suspicion that Communist and Capitalist 
nations alike have toward each other. The only way out that we can 
see is an enormous exchange of population, especially women and 
children, so that no side would bomb for fear of harming their own 
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people. There are few nations, if any, that have been created with- 
out a hero around whom the nation could rally. There are a few 
personalities in recent memory that, given modern communication 
techniques and the right atmosphere, might have united the world. 
Four such personalities come to mind: Albert Einstein, Mohandas 
Ghandi, Martin Luther King, Jr., and Albert Schweitzer. It is proba- 
ble that without a personality who can rally the aspirations of the 
mass of humanity, mankind cannot unite. 

If human beings are to adapt to their environment it would be wise 
for them to encourage a mystical doctrine of the one-ness of man- 
kind, The unity of mankind is something that we can have under our 
control, The statement: "All human beings are my brothers and 
sisters" is true for you only if you make it true by your own atti- 
tude; that is to say, only if there has been created in you, by a pro- 
cess tantamount to religious conversion, a social bond between you 
and all other human beings. The unity of mankind requires that the 
walls of the moral self expand until mankind is essentially one, 


6. Conclusions 


A study of the history of philosophy as well as of the history of 
civilization shows that ethics is conspicuous by a singular lack of 
progress, We have tried to show that the reason for such a dismal 
state of ethics is a total misconception of ethics in both theory and 
practice, The tragic mistake, in our view, lies in the traditional as 
well as contemporary philosophical efforts to formulate a priori 
definitions of ethical terms on the basis of which to judge whether 
something is good, is an obligation, is right, etc. We have argued 
that progress in ethics is possible if one begins by examining the 
world of concrete human experience, inorder to discover how ethical 
notions arise. To this end, we have suggested that philosophers pay 
more attention to anthropological, ethological, and ecological studies 
than they have in recent years, not as off-duty excursions into some 
strange but exotic terrains, but as possible sources in which to 
ground ethics. This paper is thus a call to stop formulating defini- 
tions of ethical terms on the basis of preconceptions and prejudices 
and checking whether something conforms to such definitions and to 
start formulating ethical problems in terms of human adaptation, 
Accordingly, we have tried to show, needless to say as humble be- 
ginnings, that the concept of "social bond" is crucial to ethics, in 
the sense that it enables us to explicate other concepts and to par- 
tially explain our present state of maladaptation. We have argued 
that an ethics constructed on the above basis, while thoroughly 
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naturalistic, is not open to the charge of the naturalistic fallacy. 
We are painfully aware, however, that the definitions we have pro- 
posed here are purely tentative and we hope that others will find 
more adequate ones, We want to emphasize that it would be more 
fruitful to regard ethical concepts as relational rather than as 
properties (the latter being the case in both traditional and current 
philosophical practice). Finally, we make no claim to have offered 
in the present paper a fully articulated and technically worked out 
schema of terms and definitions and their logical relations, That 
will be the task for another paper. 
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THE FACTORS OF REPRODUCTION IN EDUCATION 
Martin Schoppmeyer 


We seem to be living in an era in which what was once the dismal 
science is now a parlour game. The catch phrases of Economics are 
now quite casually dropped in social conversation. People are prone 
to refer to the balance of payments, price freezes, gross national 
income, hard currency and productivity. However they use these 
terms with the same cavalier disregard for strict definitions which 
was once carefully reserved for the terminology of Freudian Psy- 
chology. 

The main problem with this tendency is that it is being directed 
toward public education. Not only do political figures tell us that 
schools are a good investment, but the U. S. Office of Education 
calls for "economic efficiency accountability," Management systems 
and the glories of performance contracting are the suggested solu- 
tions for compensatory programs in schools, 

It seems that there is a need totake a cold hardlook at what some 
of these terms really mean in education. The flurry of interest in 
the economic analysis of education created afew years ago by Benson, 
Machlup, Shultz, et al., seems tobe dying but even in its first bloom 
tended to underline the preconceptions and approved dicta of the 
professional conventional wisdom. 

Conventional wisdom is based on the assumption that education is 
subject to the same analysis as business, Yet this is a very difficult 
position to maintain, For historically, economists have tended to 
treat education in one of two ways: either as aspecial case or as not 
subject to any economic analysis. 

The special case idea is the older, Adam Smith discussed education 
toward the end of "Wealth of Nations." He chose to ascribe a differ- 
ent natural wage to teachers than to labor as a whole, questioned 
public support of schools and supported the idea of private instruc- 
tion, This section is often left out of expurgated editions of Smith 
such as the Harvard Classics Series, Leaving out the discussion of 
education seems inagreement withlater economists, Ricardo ignored 
it. Malthus noted that it might help cut the birthrate and Mill 
classified teachers in with unproductive workers. 
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After Mill, the main tendency was to follow Ricardo and ignore 
education completely. The early twentieth century provided the 
apogee of this trend, E, R, A, Seligman made an exhaustive list of 
governmental enterprises in his Principles of Economics, with one 
glaring exclusion--schools, 

Thus it does not seem out of the theoretical mainstream to con- 
clude that education is a special economic case that the business 
analogies do not fit and that in fact the assumptions implicit in a 
procrustean attempt to fit it to the business pattern are false. 
Let us try out a basic analogy. 

The standard economic text starts out by defining four factors of 
production. Some modern economists tend to consider only three, 
but to avoid spurious arguments it seems best to revert to the 
classical analysis, These four factors are Land, Labor, Capital, and 
the Entrepreneur or the managerial function, Land is defined as raw 
material, The coal, lumber, iron ore, or whatever makes up the 
basic material of any process, as well as soil, Labor is just that-- 
the human effort expended by the workers. Capital is defined as 
produced goods intended for further production, the machines upon 
which labor turns the raw material into a product. Finally the en- 
trepreneur is the organizer who sets up and manages the production 
process, 

Professional, and probably broader conventional, wisdom has 
created a simple implicit analogy between this and education, Land 
in education is considered to be the student--the raw material of 
the process which is to emerge as a finished product and labeled as 
such with a diploma. Such "processing"'seems to be a main complaint 
of modern critics, Labor is the teacher, who exerts human effort. 
Capital is represented by the books, the building, the charts, the 
chairs and all of the appurtenances of physical plant, The Entrepre- 
neur is the school board who sets the policies and the administrative 
staff who carry them out. 

This is a nice, reasonable analogy. Educational problems are often 
reduced to it. It seems to explain the facts, Quality of students is 
used by educators to mean those of proper background and test scores 
who fit into pre-ordered programs. Teacher organizations act like 
labor unions, Funds for buildings are termed capital outlay and many 
a school librarian has grown another grey hair over the distinction 
between bound books, which are capital outlay and paperbacks, which 
are not in many school districts. Finally, the school board is em- 
powered to allocate resources and the central staff is considered 
change agents who develop and install new and improved methods, 
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Thus it is an accepted useful analogy and after all, what is useful is 
pragmatically true. 

As George Santayana once pointed out, an idea which is useful, is 
useful, period, This particular analogy has certain limits to its use 
because if one really looks at the productive aspect of education, it 
is apparent that it really does not fit the facts, 

Let us consider land. Is there really an analogy between a bit of 
lumber, some cold rolled steel, or a spool of thread and a living, 
sentient child? In a humanistic sense, such a comparison is apalling, 
but economics is not humanism. The comparison is not really eco- 
nomics, either. Land is an inert quantity. It takes no part in its 
processing. For example, a block of wood being turned into a chair 
adds nothing to the process. To be sure, the graining, knots and 
comparative hardness of the wood will determine its suitability and 
ease of processing. To this extent and in this context is the wood- 
child analogy true. But, if the block of wood is left to stand bya 
wood lathe, it will never of itself become a chair. It could be con- 
cluded that this situation proves the need for labor, such as the 
cabinet maker or the teacher. Assuredly it does prove the need for 
labor--but whose? 

Is the role of the cabinet maker really the same as that of the 
teacher? Labor is an active process, It is an active changing of 
something into something else. Who provides this energy in educa- 
tion? Ina simple statement it is the student, 

Actually, is there anything which a literate person, given the 
availability of books, cannot learn for himself? Assuming the exis- 
tence of other media cannot the illiterate learn as well? Surely that 
much of McLuhan is universally acceptable. What about literacy 
itself? Can a person teach himself to read? That sounds a bit diffi- 
cult. Yet in practice who else does? Unless an individual wants to 
learn and is willing to put the required energy into the situation, can 
he ever learn to read, to cipher, or to kick a field goal? Therefore, 
it seems evident that the labor factor in education is the student. 

This is not a revelation, Montessori utilized the concept in per- 
mitting the student to spend as much time as he wished with a given 
object, the sand table or the letters. The child in her system writes 
before reading, thus self-teaching the symbols of the reading pro- 
cess, 

What then is the function of the teacher? Probably the first 
attempt to analyze education in an economic framework answered 
this. Charles Dyke in 1899 pointed out that since a teacher was not 
really necessary, the role was only justifiable on the basis of making 
learning more efficient. For, although one could learn anything by 
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oneself, the time required to do this could reach outrageous propor- 
tions, The function of the teacher then is to act as a catalyst to 
shorten and systematize the learning process, If then the teacher 
is a catalytic agent, who systematizes, it is evident that this is the 
economic role of the entrepreneur. The function of organizing the 
resources, determining the best combination of them--the "mix" in 
current educationese--and setting the stage for production is en- 
treprenural, The teacher could, can, and has existed in this function 
without help of administrators or governing boards. Adam Sinith 
seemed to have recognized this. He had a low opinion of governing 
boards, perhaps reflecting his professional bias, feeling that the 
faculty should run institutions, Extending this to public schools, he 
felt that the public teacher should receive only part of his stipend 
from public funds, the rest to be paid by parents for services 
rendered, Such an arrangement would certainly make a proprietor 
out of the teacher, 

If then the teacher is the proprietor, what is the function of the 
board and the administration? It has to be entreprenural as well. 
That is to say that the function is split and carried on at different 
levels due to societal expectations and legal provisions, Starting 
with the legal requirements that all children must attend school and 
that public schools will be provided, there can be no other result 
than the establishment of bureaucratic means to fulfill the obliga- 
tion so incurred, Splintering of these functions to teacher entrepe- 
neurs would result in chaos if no organization was provided, Thus 
there exists in education two entreprenural functions: 

A. That of organizing within the classroom, which is the role of 
the teacher, 

B. That of organizing community resources to approach the prob- 
lem on alarge scale which is the function of the boards and adminis- 
trators. 

On occasion the distinction between these functions has become 
quite cloudy. Teachers resent what they consider unwarranted inter- 
ference in their classrooms and demand “consideration in setting 
policies, Administrators resent the unwillingness of teachers to 
adopt new methodology which they try to sell to them, Boards feel 
that as public representatives they should know more about class- 
room operation. Some publics, such as the Japanese, have failed to 
see the need for school boards and have dispensed with them. 

Actually there seems to be asimple applicable analogy, The branch 
manager of a chain store has a definite entrepreneurial role, This 
role is more similar to an independent proprietor or a franchise 
holder than to the general sales manager. As far as his daily prob- 
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lems of sales and customer relations are concerned, Theoretically 
he could exist without the main office as can a teacher without a 
school system. Thus a dual level proprietorship exists. This situa- 
tion seems recognized by many firms which permit certain flexibili- 
ties in company policy for a branch manager. A teacher then seems 
to be in a position more akin to the manager than toa laborer, The 
district staff is in a managerial role similar to the home office of a 
large enterprise. Two factors still remain unidentified--Land and 
Capital. 

Land, in the educational sense, is knowledge, It is the raw material 
of the process, To be sure it is a refined produced material as op- 
posed to something like crude oil. Yet if there is a productive pro- 
cess in education it is the placing of this material at the disposal of 
the student to create an educated person, 

Since it is the function of the teacher to select and arrange the 
pieces of the raw material for the laboring student, we have the 
concern about curriculum. In a classroom sense, a teacher has a 
choice of ways of structuring the material. To an extent, this is a 
choice of information sources--books, films, blackboards, or the 
teacher himself. These sources represent variously prepared and 
processed versions of the same raw material. To the extent that it 
is refined, it is capital. This distinction seems related to the 
different entrepreneurial levels. In the classroom the book is land, 
To the administrator, who must buy, pay for and distribute it, the 
book is a capital good. In fact it is both. 

Buildings, too, fit under two factors. Most school buildings could 
also be used as motels, supermarkets, or shirt factories without 
too great an expense in remodeling and decorating. They are not 
essential to the process of education--and are in most cases merely 
a social convenience, as an agreed upon site for children, teachers 
and books to congregate. They are a social expression much as a 
medieval cathedral, not a sine qua non like a blast furnace in the 
making of iron. Thus, like the book, the building is inert save for 
that portion where it positively aids learning. For this portion of 
its use, it is capital. 

If thenland is knowledge either prepared or raw, labor the student, 
and the entrepreneurial role split between the teacher and the central 
administration, only the definition of capital is incomplete. 

Capital refers to produced goods intended for further production. 
If the produced good of education is the educated man, then the major 
good produced for further production is the teacher, The teacher is 
not the only capital asset in the process, but inany practical assess- 
ment of a classroom most rank as the major source of processed 
information, 
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Media in the form of books, films, ITV, ETV, and the rest rank 
as capital, but to a lesser sense than does the teacher. Their value 
can be estimated on the basis of the degree of production for future 
production for which they are responsible, That is, if the material 
forms a well organized, well presented, expository treatment which 
is useful to the student it is avaluable capital good. If, on the other 
hand, it is poorly organized or not useful, it is, regardless of cost, 
not a capital good. This problem does not exist or at least not as 
severely in industry. Investment in capital goods, in say the steel 
industry, is not a severe problem, There is no doubt for the need 
for some kind of a smelter and a converter. To be sure a smelter 
may be poorly made and not last as long as it should or a converter 
could be built on some new basis and not perform its task. In such 
cases they are replaced, The relationship between production and 
units of labor and capital can be neatly charted. 

This is not the case in education, where each day a tremendous 
problem exists in matching labor (the student) to capital (the pro- 
cessed data) exists, Therefore, it seems an immense fallacy to 
regard buildings, books and teaching aids to be capital purely on the 
basis of cost and not productivity. The most expensive aid on the 
market is not really a capital good unless it is used correctly. The 
same can be said of the teacher as a capital asset. A teacher 
ignorant of his subject or unable to communicate is quite as ques- 
tionable an asset as a faulty sewing machine is to a garment manu- 
facturer, 

Thus, capital in the education process consists of books, buildings, 
materials, and teachers assuming which are really productive and 
not detrimental to the process, 

Since economic theory has no value save to explain observable fact, 
the only justification for creating a new analogy for productive fac- 
tors must be to yield some pertinent conclusions. It would seem to 
do so, 

1, The fact that a teacher fills a dual role of part capital and 
part entrepreneur, the suggested analogy justifies a teacher's train- 
ing in both subject matter to develop the capital aspect as well as 
methodology to provide the basis for the managerial role. 

2. More important the analogy can explain what is otherwise in- 
explicable: for example, the matter of compensatory education, 
Programs of this type have had a poor record, leading many authori- 
ties to conclude that they are impossible in a practical sense, Yet, 
in the old implicit analogy it is almost impossible for compensatory 
education to fail. If additional quantities of labor (teachers) and 
capital (instructional materials) are applied to a fixed amount of 
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land (students) there should be an increase in productivity, Surely 
this situation is true of farming when one adds additional workers 
and fertilizer. Yet, the situation did not develop in education, 

Only two conclusions seem possible, First that one of the factors 
was faulty. The question is then which factor. It could be the 
teacher. In recent years critics of education have made this a 
favorite theme. It runs from Rickover to Kozol. Yet even a poor 
grade of teacher would not be of such a low quality to produce 
nothing. As this would assume that the point of diminishing returns 
had been reached some time previously. 

The faulty factor could be the materials, This would be the posi- 
tion of McLuhan, It has been used to justify the development of a 
whole spectrum of new materials both good and both bad, ranging the 
B.S.S.C, texts tothe ghetto centered Sullivan reading series, Surely 
not all of these materials could have been so poor to have achieved 
so little success, 

The faulty material could have been the land itself, for no amount 
of workers and fertilizer would produce a wheat crop in the middle 
of the Sahara desert, This would be the position of Arthur Jensen, 
for if the raw material is genetically inferior, it is only logical to 
conclude that no amount of additional capital and labor investment 
will vastly improve it. 

There is a second possible conclusion which is that the analogy is 
faulty since it does not seem to explain the facts. Yet when one 
substitutes the proposed analogy, the reason for the failure of com- 
pensatory education looks almost the same. It seems to be stating 
merely that an application of additional labor (children) and additional 
capital (teachers and material) to the existing raw material (knowl- 
edge) somehow did not lead to an increase in productivity. Thus it 
further seems we are again faced with the conclusion that poor 
teachers or improperly prepared material must be responsible. 

But considering student as a sub-par laborer is far different from 
considering the student as sub-par land. In the second case genetic 
determination might seem valid, in the first it does not, What does 
seem valid is the fact that the skill of the laborer is not up toa 
standard, Thus, the problem of compensatory education actually 
reenhances itself to that of scientific management in its original 
state, What Federick Taylor found to be true in American industry 
in 1898 would seem to be the case of American education in 1971, 
That there was no standard for labor, For some laborers, concluded 
Taylor, were more productive because of certain trade secrets which 
were passed down from one family member to another. This could 
also be said to be true of the trade secrets of learning to study 
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passed between one family member and another or purchased from 
various peripheral educational agencies such as private schools and 
tutoring services. Most workers, thought Taylor, were under- 
productive because they did not know how to properly perform their 
task. Thus, an outside expert such as Taylor was able to vastly 
increase the production of a worker, convincing him to do it ina 
planned fashion, 

Therefore, it does not seem unreasonable to conclude that the key 
to success incompensatory programs is in developing the skill of the 
laborer, the student, to properly take advantage of the capital being 
supplied tohim., There seems to be an implicit belief that children 
know how to go about the problem of learning without any particular 
form of formal training. Yet in many households this is done by the 
family but in the publicized broken homes of the slum youth it is not 
done, Yet it must be accomplished and, lest this be thought to be a 
novel conclusion, one has only to look at Dewey's DEMOCRACY AND 
EDUCATION. He specifically outlined the fact that problem solving 
skills had to be taught to youngsters. Yet for the most part, 
Dewey's works are quite as ignored today as they were when he wrote 
them. 

Therefore, I should like to propose three conclusions, One, that 
the analogy of productive factors commonly ascribed to education is 
false, Two, that education is in the same position as industry at 
the turn of the century in not having determined either a labor stan- 
dard or a way of properly training its workers, Third, that com- 
pensatory programs must be based upon Dewey's methodology of 
problem solving to teacher learning skills to children. 

For it is the performance of the student who does not contact 
with anyone which is essential to the success of any educational 
program, 


THE SELF AS CONSTRUCT OR PROJECT 
George J. Stack 
Although it is certainly true that, as Kierkegaard once said, 


nothing is as difficult to understand as the existential (det exis- 
tentielle), the question of the nature of the self is so vital that one 
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cannot put off indefinitely an attempt to answer this question for 
oneself, Pre-philosophical notions of the self are usually unclarified, 
impressionistic feelings about one's self which are rarely articulated 
with any precision. We must begin, of course, with this pre- 
philosophical sense of ourselves since this is the fundamental basis 
for any more elaborate or consistent conception of the self, The 
underlying paradox of conceptions of the self is that they have so 
often been modeled upon notions derived from abstract metaphysics, 
physical science, or the dominant methodology of the behavioral 
sciences, In one sense, of course, some metaphysical assumptions, 
categories, or concepts are ineluctably incorporated into any concept 
of the self just as one does rely upon the empirical data of various 
psychologies, But the problem of the self is often obscured by the 
autocratic rule of one exclusive conception of the self which is re- 
ductionist and simplistic. Thus, to hold that the individual is only 
his overt, measurable behavior is excessively dogmatic, is a claim 
that directly contradicts our sense of an inner life, our subjective 
psychic existence, the phenomenological form of our immediate sense 
of ourselves as we are engaged in the process of living. 

Implicit ontologies of the self have often attained the status of 
eternal truths (think, for example, of the longevity of the substance 
theory of the self). Heidegger, in "Sein und Zeit," has shown that 
ontologies of non-human beings have often been turned upon man and 
the self is conceived of in terms of things, physical objects, or 
Seiendes, The collapse of the ontological difference between the 
being of man and the being of objects has been the philosophical con- 
tribution to deindividuation, depersonalization, and dehumanization. 
The substance theory of the self was eventually transformed into 
the conception of the self as consciousness-in-general (Bewusstsein 
uberhaupt) and the subsequent devaluation of the personal, particular 
ego as the "empirical self," On the other hand, physicalist concep- 
tions of the self have usually been modeled upon either physical 
science or, as in present-day philosophical materialism, the physi- 
ology of the brain, Finally, the methodology of behaviorism became 
the metaphysics of behaviorism, a metaphysics which was led to deny 
consciousness and to negate the significance of inner, subjective 
states of being. The tendency to think of the self as an objective, 
quantitative entity or "thing" was a philosophical actuality long be- 
fore Marx cried out against the "thingification" of man in a particu- 
lar and shameful stage of capitalist development. Mechanomorphic 
notions of man's being have received recent sanction in terms of 
analogies to computers and sophisticated technological information 
storage and retrieval systems, What I am concerned with here is an 
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analysis of two conceptions of the self which do not lead to any ex- 
treme forms of reductionism. That is, the conception of the self 
as construct and as project. What I will try to show is the approxi- 
mate nature of both concepts of the self as well as the value of 
relating the two accounts of the self in order to preserve retro- 
spective and prospective aspects of the self. 


The Self as Construct 


Inhis "L'Etre et le neant," J. P. Sartre argued that the physical 
self can be an object of knowledge insofar as it is an object con- 
structed by the synthesizing, intentional activity of consciousness 
or the "pour soi," Since whatever the psychic self is at any particu- 
lar stage of itsdevelopment or becoming isnot adeterminate entity, 
a more or less permanent phenomenon, any conception we have of 
this self entails aselective process of unification of diverse aspects 
of an individual's psychic life. Surely, it would take a Laplacean 
super - scientist to know what the self of any individual is at any 
moment in its continuous development. If we make a claim to self- 
knowledge, this claim is usually based upon animperfect understand- 
ing of our psychic proclivities, our physical life-history, our memo- 
ries, our more or less consistent dispositions, and the gradual 
changes in our personality throughout its history (as far as we may 
be said to know this). In other words, it seems that when I try to 
discover my self as an isolated entity, as a substantial being, I 
either discover (as Hume argued) present states of being (e.g., 
fatigue, joy, anticipation, etc.) or I recollect moments or stages in 
my life in which my self appeared to be clarified in some sense, In 
regard to the latter phenomenon it seems that when we are extremely 
agitated or when we are undergoing emotional stress, we sometimes 
sense the "loss" of the self and may look back upon a prior period in 
our life when our sense of ourself was relatively secure. Thislatter 
search for the self (what may be called the self for retrospection) is 
not adequately dealt with by Hume even though he stressed the im- 
portance of memory for the subjective sense of continuity through- 
out time. Although the self we remember is, of course, subject to 
idealization, it is one form of constructionist conception of the self, 
It is a construct insofar as it cannot be acomplete description of 
the self we have been inthe past, but must be composed of selective 
characteristics, features, or aspects, scenes, or situations of our 
life-history. The very complexity of the self precludes an accurate 
unified conception of the self as seen from the perspective of the 
present. Indeed, it is incomplete necessarily since it must exclude 
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any aspect of the activity of conceiving of what we have been or of 
the constructive mental activity which is engaged in forming this 
notion of the self. In this sense, all self-knowledge is incomplete 
insofar as this search for knowledge is a present activity of the 
being which is seeking to know itself. Only if we are willing to 
assume that a pure consciousness knows the psychic self as its in- 
tentional object can we hold that the self is not actively engaged in 
its search for self-knowledge. But in such a case one cannot, as 
Descartes tended to do, equate this consciousness with the I. 

Since an I-consciousness cannot be an awareness of the self asa 
given determinate entity (i.e., as a determinate empirical object), 
we must assume that any unified being we are willing to identify as 
our "self" is a construction. Thus, the self I now understand or 
"know" in retrospection is a construct formed by virtue of the syn- 
thetic unification of a multiplicity of traits, attributes, disposi- 
tions, habits, physical states, states of mind, moods, or any re- 
membered aspect of my life history up to the present. Since omni- 
science concerning one's self (nevermind the self of another!) is 
impossible, the self I now describe is understood as if it had a sta- 
bility and internal consistency which, infact, I know it does not have, 
I know this because when I reflect upon the self in introspection I 
may deliberately or unconsciously "bracket" various thoughts, feel- 
ings, moods, or actions which might threaten my sense of self- 
integration. Obviously, no human being has ever been one "thing" or 
one being throughout his life since change or becoming, as Kierkegaard 
has insisted, is an essential characteristic of an individual's exis- 
tence. Furthermore, if the self for retrospection is a construct, 
then it is something which is interpreted in terms of the state of 
being, the understanding, and the experience of the individual who 
attempts to discover his self. How the self is understood or inter- 
preted is, then, conditioned by the state of being (in the broadest 
sense) of that individual himself. Any understanding of the self as 
what it has been and is now is a construction or, actually, a recon- 
struction formed from the raw materials of memory, present states 
of being, and the unification achieved by virtue of a synthetic act of 
consciousness. It is a necessarily incomplete and imperfect notion 
of the self since it is a selective process by which certain experi- 
ences, states, moods, feelings, and actions are juxtaposed even 
though the actual self as it is "lived" is comprised of opposing, if 
not contradictory, tendencies or characteristics. This would be 
especially apparent if we related this self to a temporal series of 
phases of development. Surely we would discern a discontinuity in 
our lives which is only overcome by virtue of the continuity provided 
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by memory. Since there is an element of discontinuity in even our 
daily lives (e.g., shifts of mood, changes of states of being, degrees 
of concentration, changes from a sense of physical well-being to 
fatigue states, changes in perceptual "set," etc.) we must assume 
that there is even greater discontinuity in the life-history of an 
individual. 

Every retrospective interpretation of what we have been is a con- 
struction of aself. But it must be realized that there are moments 
or relatively brief periods in our lives in which we seem to have a 
clear or relatively transparent sense of the integration of the vari- 
ous aspects of the self. We would say, for example, that "now, at 
this moment, this is myself; now I feel the full expression of my 
self, This is what I am essentially!" To be sure, such moments or 
occasions are rare events in one's life. The very multiplicity and 
diversity of our physical, social, and psychological life-experiences 
are such that any synthetic unification of these recalled phenomena 
is only provisional. A philosopher who insists upon the clarity of the 
notion of self-identity through time is usually interpreting the prob- 
lem of the self in purely logical terms and tends to ignore what 
Kierkegaard, Heidegger, and Sartre were so sensitive to in their 
analyses of man's being: that is, the complex, dialectical aspects of 
self- existence as it is experienced concretely in actuality. The 
problem of the nature of the self has a logical dimension, but it is 
fundamentally not a logical, but an existential, problem. To be sure, 
this does not mean that a construct theory of the self is purely 
fictional--for, thediverse elements or aspects of human personality 
are intelligible and can be correctly identified and ascribed to the 
self by a self-reflective individual. If the self were entirely in- 
accessible to analysis, if the self were entirely unattainable by con- 
ceptualization (as Kierkegaard seems to say in THE CONCEPT OF 
DREAD), then the only proper response to the question of the self is 
silence, We can say something about the self even if what we say is 
incomplete, partial, fragmented, or unable to express fully the 
complex nature of the self. What is fictional in a retrospective 
reconstruction of the self is the assumption that opposing charac- 
teristics can be reconciled in the hypothetical integral unity of the 
self, For, there is surely a sense in which Kierkegaard is correct in 
holding that the self develops dynamically by virtue of existential 
tensions, oppositions, an often unresolved unity of reciprocally in- 
terrelated aspects of a being-in-process. The self we claim to know 
now is an elaborate reconstruction (which leaves out countless de- 
tails) of what we remember having been in relation to our present 
psycho-physical state or perspective. Hence, this is a fundamentally 
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inaccurate "picture" of the self since it does not take into consider- 
ation the present self which constitutes the notion of what it has 
been, Self-knowledge is always what Kierkegaard would call an ap- 
proximation process insofar as what we are attempting to know is 
not an object and is affected by the very process of attempting to 
know it, and insofar as it is a reconstruction out of intentionally 
(or unintentionally) selected details from one's recollection of one's 
life-history up to the present. In retrospect it seems as if there is 
no one self which we have been, but a number of overlapping selves 
which bear some relationship to one another. Analogically, it is as 
if someone were to show a series of photographs of himself at each 
state of his development in which a general similarity would be dis- 
cernible as well as a series of differentiations, 

All questions of self-knowledge require an interpretation of the 
various relevant data which it is assumed provide material for the 
constructive concept of the self. In Heidegger's analysis of self- 
knowledge (Selbsterkenntnis) he claims that it is the existence of 
Dasein as transparent to the "sight" (Sicht) of Dasein insofar as 
Dasein seizes upon "the complete disclosedness of Being-in-the-world 
throughout all the constitutive items which are essential to it, and 
doing so with understanding." Now, while it is the case that there 
may be occasions when an individual does seem to have this "sight" of 
himself as what he is essentially as Being-in-the-world, it is obvious 
that any assumption of what is essential to one's being not only re- 
quires interpretation, but reconstruction as well. The question is, 
is it not apresumption to claim toknow what is essential to oneself? 
Thus, for example, if, on occasion, I am unjust to another, is this 
an essential or non-essential aspect of my self? Is not even my own 
inauthentic existence in social anonymity as much a part of, or ex- 
pression of, my self as the anxiety I experience in the face of my 
Sein-zum-Tode? The unique individual is unique precisely because of 
his contingent nature, because of his existential specificity and not 
because he "expresses" or "reveals" the essence of some abstract 
man-in-himself, To become what Kierkegaard calls the individual or 
the single individual (den Enkelte) requires the complete acceptance 
of oneself in one's immediate particularity, the intensification of 
one's subjective being. The somewhat ambitious task of synthesizing 
the constitutive items which are essential to one's being as Being- 
in-the-world (just imagine what this entails in Heidegger's elaborate 
conception of the world and Dasein's relation to it!) is one which is 
practically impossible for an individual to achieve. One can imagine 
an individual presenting tohimself acharismatic portrait of what he 
is essentially by virtue of the bracketing of unfortunate, but actual, 
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aspects of his character or his self, The I that I am in my factivity 
is, to borrow Heidegger's language, the primordial basis of any con- 
ception I may have about "the self of Dasein" or the human self. A 
conception of the essence of the self is either a constructionist 
theory of the self (one which reconciles what is not, in the life of 
any factual human being, reconciled) which posits a hypothetically 
self-integrated ideal being or is a conception of the self one ought 
to strive to realize in temporality (what Kierkegaard called the 
"ideal self") insofar as one realizes what is fundamentally human in 
one's individual life. In the latter sense, an essentialist conception 
of the self is one which, in Aristotelian terms, projects a possible, 
ideal self as the entelecheia or complete actualization of the self 
each individual ought to be, This notion is preserved in Kierkegaard's 
conception of the self as a goal to be achieved or what I have called 
the self as project. Retrospectively, however, any judgment con- 
cerning what is essential in my being or what I have been is clearly a 
construction out of carefully selected phenomena, a construction 
which probably would bracket many apparently incidental, contingent 
aspects of my self which are, nevertheless, part of what I am and 
have become. If it were possible to eliminate all that is contingent 
or accidental in a concept of the self, there could be no notion of an 
individual self or a "lived self" in its concrete specificity. While 
the mechanist or the materialist tends to reduce the "self" to a 
complex set of physiological processes thereby converting personality 
into a quantitative entity which cannot be responsible for what it is, 
so, too, do purely essentialist conceptions of the self convert the 
actual contingent individual into a universal being, an abstract self- 
in-general which anyone could conceivably resemble. This is not to 
say that there are no essential (i.e., ontologically universal) traits 
of man manifested in the life of individual men; but it is to deny 
that any individual self is only what is essential in it. Insofar as we 
only emphasize what is universal in individuals, what is shared or 
what may be shared by many individuals, we provide a deindividuated 
description of what is ostensibly an individual. Only an I, an indi- 
vidual person, can experience anxiety or joy, not anabstract man-in- 
himself or a universal "being-there." What is contingent in my being 
is not irrelevant to what Iam; rather it is, in a sense, what I am and 
what I am becoming. My own emotional states are my own even if 
they are states which any possible human being could experience in 
such and such circumstances or even if I use a shared natural lan- 
guage to describe these states. Insofar as the self is conceived of 
as aholistic, unified, essential entity we know that such a self has 
never actually existed in time and we can assume that this abstract 
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self is a construct out of certain general characteristics which, in- 
deed, may contingently refer to particular individuals who have lived, 
do live, or could live. But such a self does not "picture" a specific 
self at all, does not bear a one to one correlation to any actual 
temporal self. 

Despite the fact that a constructionist conception of the self is 
not tantamount to a conception of an actual, existing, individual 
self, it is both a useful and inevitable interpretation of the self in 
retrospective terms. While endeavoring to formulate a conceptual 
schema of my self there is an accompanying understanding of one's 
self which might not otherwise have been acquired. To ask, what am 
I? is to begin a search for self-knowledge. To understand the con- 
flicting tendencies in one's self is already to have understood some- 
thing about the self. To be able to discern in the selective interpre- 
tation of one's past some relatively stable patterns of behavior, 
some relatively constant dispositions, is tohave some positive grasp 
of what one is, Perhaps we are unable to reconcile all of the various 
expressions or aspects of the self in self-understanding, Neverthe- 
less, we can have an acquaintance with the self as it has developed 
which we could not gain from a biographical account of the public 
details of our lives, Unstated aspirations--which play a vital role in 
our conception of our self-- are often not expressed or are obscured 
in the public life-history of an individual, and yet they may be central 
to the being of an individual. To be sure, the self as an objective 
totality isprecluded from our own knowledge and from the knowledge 
of others. Since it is the individual himself who is the interpretor 
of himself, there is invariably a distortion effect produced which 
leaves vast areas of one's self-being opaque to the self, This is also 
the case in regard to the ascription of character traits to oneself, 
There is no reason to hold that we have apodictic knowledge about our 
own characteristics even though we may be said to have some knowl- 
edge about certain general tendencies in our "make-up." In most 
cases, a retrospective conception of our self would reveal a tendency 
to admit contradictory character traits as applying to the "same" 
self, One reason for this is the bracketing of concrete contexts. 
That is, if we understand ourselves as, for example, vain, we might 
also have to admit that there are times when we are not vain, but 
self-effacing. What is lacking is the context in which personal 
characteristics are "revealed." It is for this reason (amongst 
others) that any retrospective understanding of ourselves as a uni- 
fied personality is a construction out of selected details which tend 
to obscure conflicting relationships between various character traits 
we may have manifested at different stages of our lives. We may 
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speak, however, of gradations of more or less "permanent" (but not 
necessary) character traits of an individual insofar as we can say 
that "Smith tends, for the most part, to be friendly," or "James 
tends, for the most part, to be inconsiderate," etc. It is obvious 
that another person may be in a better position to judge what our 
various psychological or behavioral tendencies are if they have had 
the opportunity to observe our behavior over a long period of time. 
But this does not mean that an individual cannot alsoknow this about 
himself, However, there is what may be called an interference 
factor at work here since the individual may sincerely believe that 
he has qualities others may not be aware of, or he may realize that 
he has displayed throughout his life many contradictory character- 
istics--that is, he may be aware of the way in which his behavior 
may have changed over a long period of time. The present self which 
interprets itself contributes to its understanding of what it was and 
is, tending to see consistent characteristics where there are -con- 
flicting, opposing characteristics which have been manifest at vari- 
ous stages of one's life. In attributing general characteristics to 
ourselves, we often "bracket" negative instances which honesty would 
lead us to admit as undermining the positive ascription of character 
traits to ourselves in a definite way. The self is ambiguous in the 
sense that it is a dynamic composite of various aspects, character- 
istics, traits, dispositions, etc., which may never be integrated 
(except in abstracto) ina unitary self. Since an individual self is in 
process as long as an individual exists, any conception of the self as 
a determinate entity having a determinate set of attributes is 
necessarily a falsification of what that self is in actuality. The 
actual self (including the body and the psychological states of the 
individual, and especially memory) is in activity, states of being, 
moods, feelings, etc. Any reductive analysis of the nature of this 
self must ignore some aspects of a self as an individual actively 
engaged in existing. Any attempt to understand a self as a unitary 
being comprised of harmoniously interrelated aspects is an over- 
simplification of what any self is in concrete actuality. The I is not 
separable from the world in which it moves and has its being. It is 
not, as the early Wittgenstein held in the TRACTATUS, a metaphysi- 
cal self which is not in the world, an "extensionless point" which is 
the limit of the world. Rather, the actual self is only in a world to 
which its mode of being is intimately related. However, Wittgenstein 
was correct, I believe, in insisting that the self is not a "thing," 
not a fact in the world, not a constituent part of the world, In 
admitting this Iamby no means committed to the view that the self 
is the condition for the possibility of a world or is a transcendent 
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self, The self seems to be a dialectical tension in actuality which is 
in the process of becoming and shows itself to itself in various de- 
grees of specificity or in a temporal, paradoxical interrelationship 
among a multiplicity of remembered or presently experienced states, 
conditions, or actions. The self is not wholly transparent to itself 
even though there are moments in an individual's life when the sub- 
jective sense of self is predominant (e.g., in the experience of 
personal meaningfulness, in resolute choice, in profound emotional 
states which do not overpower the individual but which provide the 
ground against which the form of the self is "seen" clearly, in self- 
affirmation, in successful action, in the tension of creativity, in 
intentional behavior, etc.) just as there are moments in one's exis- 
tence when the self appears to be diffuse, irreal, opaque, empty, or 
a bare potentiality, The self for retrospection, then, is not actually 
the self in its dynamic, active particularity. Usually, it is a rather 
unclear notion of a being who has more or less consistent character 
traits, dispositions, habits, capacities, who has experienced such 
and such a set of states of being which are selected from a vast 
number of possible states of being which could possibly be remem- 
bered, Although it is one of the inevitable ways in which we reflect 
upon ourselves or think about our self, a retrospective construction 
of the self is only part of the story of what the self is, a part which 
is also corrigible. We can make more or less reliable judgments 
about what we have been (even though we cannot perhaps attain 
apodictic certainty about all that we have been or even though our 
interpretation of what we have been may vary from time to time 
depending upon the selective nature of our retrospective understand- 
ing of ourselves) and these do comprise an element of our concept of 
our self, But we are not what we believe or think we have been up to 
this moment alone; rather, as Kierkegaard and others have said, we 
are also what we are becoming, what we strive to be, our potentiali- 
ties-for. An imperfect, though useful, interpretative reconstruc- 
tion of the self ought to be supplemented by a conception of the self 
as project. 


The Self as Project 


The self cannot only be conceived of as the condition for the possi- 
bility of unified experience, a kind of logomorphic presupposition of 
philosophy, for the simple reason that the self is not given a priori, 
but is formed by circumstances, conditions, actions, states of be- 
ing, moods, tendencies, etc., ina temporal process. There is no 
necessity, as Kierkegaard stressed (and experience, alas, too often 
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confirms), that one become a self--an integrated, individual person- 
ality--at all. The self ought to be conceived of as a complex syn- 
thesis of what we have been, are now, and what we aspire to become. 
The dominant thrust of human existence (as Kierkegaard, and William 
James after him, emphasized) is forward, towards the contingency 
of the future. Aloss of the sense of the possible is surely the mark 
of personal stultification if not of psychoneurotic inertia. If I be- 
lieve that no matter what I have been, no matter how dreadful my 
past has been, I can transform myself, there is hope in possibility. 
While some philosophers might deny this capacity for (what Heidegger, 
following Kierkegaard, calls a potentiality- for) possibility, this 
freedom for possibility is an intrinsic aspect of a phenomenological 
analysis of self-being. What an individual believes or thinks is with- 
in his power can often have dramatic effects in the development of 
character and personality. There are often possibilities for an indi- 
vidual even though they are not (as Kierkegaard suggested) infinite. 
To be sure, it is also the case that a mistaken notion of what one is 
capable of has often been the basis of severe disappointment, a 
crushing sense of hopelessness. Despite this negative aspect of a 
subjective appraisal of capacities, it is surely the case that self- 
conceptions in terms of what is possible for an individual are very 
often crucial aspects of the self in actuality. A purely impersonal 
description of what an individual has done (if this could be known) or 
a factual analysis of his present state or condition (e.g., a physical 
and mental examination which presumably would describe this par- 
ticular individual) would not exhaust what an individual is. For the 
self is, as Kierkegaard and Heidegger have urged, also revealed in 
the individual's projection of himself towards the future, his under- 
standing of those possibilities which he would seek to actualize. The 
positive role of a posited "ought" for the intellectual, psychological, 
and moral development of an individual cannot be underestimated. 
This corresponds to what Kierkegaard called the ideal self we know 
implicitly that we ought to strive to become. Most human beings do 
not live in a state of utter hopelessness and self-dissolution or in a 
state of self-exaltation generated by the attainment of a supreme 
existential goal. Rather the individual self develops in a realm of 
partially attained goals, imperfection, struggle, paradoxical tenden- 
cies, or a subjective endeavor which seems invariably to fall short 
of a postulated goal. The frustration of human possibilities or the 
negation of these possibilities through external circumstances, the 
cruelty or indifference of others, or absurd contingencies--these 
are the central sources of human misery. But it must be admitted 
that the conatus towards creative or constructive possibilities is 
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one of the most obvious values in the existence of most human be- 
ings. To deny the value and meaning of subjective projects for the 
development of the self is to deny one of the central aspects of 
human motivation. 

Human action, if it is truly action and not merely reaction, is 
guided for the most part by that for the sake of which it was under- 
taken. This subjective teleology is the primary consideration in any 
understanding of the person or self. To be sure, an individual does 
not totally or entirely makehimself since there are many aspects of 
his being which are not within his control (from a purely physiological 
point of view it would be perfectly accurate to say that an individual 
is more "lived" than "living" insofar as most physiological states or 
processes are not within an individual's rational or volitional con- 
trol). There is, however, a limited range of activities originating in 
an individual's freedom for possibilities in which the self of an indi- 
vidual is actively engaged in its own "construction." In that degree 
of freedom of choice and action which man has the subjective inter- 
pretation of our possibilities is a significant factor in determining 
what projects we will attempt to realize. Insofar as we are indeed 
shaped by causal factors beyond our control, there are aspects of 
the self (which are as much a part of an individual's being as, for 
example, his resolute choices) which are formed independent of our 
intentions and purposes. Thus, we obviously do not intend our visual 
capacity though we do intend those actions which we perform on the 
basis of what we perceive through vision. Both states of conscious- 
ness (as well as actions) and bodily states or functions are individu- 
ating. Only I have this particular body, this state of consciousness, 
this mood, etc. In this sense; my intentional reflection upon what I 
can do, what it is possible for me to do, is as much a part of my 
self as are the complex physiological processes which may affect my 
states of being. The self is the final court of appeal in regard to 
what it is possible for one to do. A purely quantitative, factual 
analysis of the "self" would leave out this actual, subjective sense 
of potentiality-for (for Kierkegaard, kunnen) which plays a central 
role in choice, decision, and action. 

A purely retrospective interpretation of what I have been in the 
past is invariably conditioned not only by present states of being 
(e.g., moods, physical states, etc.), but by a present appraisal of 
one's possibilities. For, a conception (vague as it may be) of what I 
am now capable of doing affects my general conception of myself. 
And my general conception of my self-being (which is invariably and 
inevitably a matter of interpretation of the self) conditions what I 
think Ihave been. It is quite natural, for example, for one who has 
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successfully concluded a complicated task to hold that he "knew" he 
would conclude this task at some earlier point in the sequence. But 
this is often a retrospective projection of knowledge or intentions 
later realized into a previous phase. Retrospectively, we often 
understand the causal factors which impinged upon a particular choice 
or action. That is, we understand that given our state of mind at 
the time, given the actual situation, given our previous experiences, 
etc., that choice seemed to follow as the most likely or most proba- 
ble choice that would be made. But prospectively (and here Kierke- 
gaard is profoundly correct)we seem to be faced with an open sea of 
possibilities, even-- in Kierkegaard's dramatic, but psychologically 
accurate language--"'the nothingness of possibility." Now, it is clear 
that this prospective conception of possibilities affects our under- 
standing of our own past behavior. That is, we now tend to interpret 
our past choices, decisions, and actions as contingent. This, need- 
less to say, intensifies our sense of responsibility for what we have 
become. To think, "I might have done otherwise," is to hold that I 
am responsible for what I did at that time. And this, in turn, 
changes my conception of myself. Thus, our present conception of 
our possibilities certainly affects our interpretive understanding of 
the self for retrospective analysis. 

The subjective teleology of human behavior, although it does not 
comprise all human behavior or encompass the totality of the per- 
sonal self, is the central characteristic of man. Purposes which 
one seeks to realize are not only the causal factors in human action, 
but they also determine to a great extent the development of the 
self. InKierkegaard's language, the self is a synthesis of the actual 
self (the factual self I have been and am now) and the ideal self. 
What I intend to do, what personal values I want to bring to fruition, 
what I think I have a potentiality for clearly affects my self-under- 
standing and my "image" of what I believe I ought to be. A phenome- 
nological sense of what Kierkegaard called our "oughtness-capability" 
is a significant factor which shapes the evolution of the self or the 
"movement" of the actual self towards a possible, ideal self. To be 
sure, the self isnot isolated, existing in atimeless realm of ideality 
and, hence, the realization of its projects is by no means inevitable 
or necessary. The property of a possibility, as Abbagnano has said 
in his ESISTENZIALISMO POSITIVO, is that it implies nothing that 
makes impossible its realization or nonrealization. The act of 
striving to realize a posited ideal self--the projective conception of 
the self--is itself a means by which the personal self is given mean- 
ing, purpose, and direction. Of course, the complex self for retro- 
spection is actual and not unreal even though it is a subjective 
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reconstruction which approximates the actual self in its temporal 
development. What is needed, I believe, is a synthesis of these two 
conceptions of the self. But even if this hypothetical synthesis were 
possible, we would still not possess apodictic knowledge of ourselves. 

The self is not something over and above the individual, personal 
actuality of a human being, not ametaphysical point outside of time, 
not a complex machine, not a consciousness isolated from the world, 
not memory, not a permanent, substantial reality which remains 
self - identical through time; rather it is, as Kierkegaard held, a 
dialectical being whose existence is in time, in a world, and whose 
existence is revealed or shown in the intensifications of self- 
existence which, as it were, bring the self out of the ordinary 
obscurity in which it is shrouded. Because each individual person is 
constantly undergoing change we cannot identify the self as a 
determinate entity (this is, of course, also the case with the 
physicalist who would identify the self with the body while maintain- 
ing the empirically false notion that the self can be equated with 
bodily self-identity). Both the reconstructions of the self in retro- 
spection and the anticipations of the possible self (i.e., the self as 
project or as a task to be fulfilled) are needed to provide a more 
complete "picture" of the self of an individual. The self is shown in 
its actual, dynamic, paradoxical mode of being even though there are 
states of being in which the subjective sense of oneself is occluded. 
The fantastic multiplicity of possible contemporaneous psychic and 
physical states of being of an individual seems to preclude apodictic 
knowledge of the self. The self is never entirely transparent to 
ourselves or to others. But this agnostic proviso does not preclude 
the approximate knowledge we can have of ourselves in terms of 
bringing together constructive and projective conceptions of the 
self. Conceptions of the self which exclude aspects of the self 
which are discerned by self-reflective individuals in the immediacy 
of their existence invariably tend to fall into what I would call the 
fallacy of reductionism. 


WAISMANN ON OPEN TEXTURE 
Kyle Wallace 


Friedrich Waismann made rather Sweeping use of what he called 
the "open texture of language." I believe he would have been one of 
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the first to admit that this phenomenon is not inherently due to any 
caprice of language itself. The philosophical problems which it en- 
genders are not uniquely linguistic. They derive from the world at 
large (I hesitate to say "the way the world is," but that might get 
the point across just as well). Briefly put, certain expressions are 
open textured simply because there is always the possibility that in 
some new experience we may be uncertain whether or not the old 
expression is applicable. New experiences in detail are always 
different from old experiences, and the world is multifarious. 

Besides the analytical statements (or concepts) mentioned by 
Waismann, I would like to argue that there are others which are 
closed (in the sense of being opposed to "open textured"). It is un- 
likely that any experience of a mythical creature, say of a centaur 
or unicorn, would alter our concept of specific mythical creatures. 
True, descriptions (and ipso facto our concepts) of these things may 
undergo transformations in the course of history, but that sort of 
change of meaning would not be proliferated by open texturedness; it 
would be mildly improbable that we should ever encounter one.! Once 
we have the idea something other than analytic statements (whatever 
they may be) are closed, we can proceed to find others. There is, 
then, another type of expression (in addition to the former which I 
elect to call referentially null) which does not have this quality of 
open texturedness. This would include metrical predicates like "is 
ten feet long," "exerts a force of ten pounds per square foot," 
"yadiates 7000A (angstroms)," etc.2 A third class which I will call 
general attribute terms (in particular, scientific predicates) might 
be extended to cover such predicates as "is red," "is at time t," 
"sublimates, " etc. A fourth group of these closed textured expres- 
sions includes certain types of first order relational predicates. 
Into this group would fall "is older than," "is larger than," etc., 
i.e. relations which obtain between any given spatio-temporal 
element and some other element. 3 

As it turns out, the only things which irreconcilably seem to 
possess this openness is non-null denotative class terms: horse, dog, 
tree, living creature, electron, and the like. There is always the 
possibility that we will encounter something that is inevery way like 
gold, enters into all the same reactions, has the same weight, the 
same density, the same texture, but in any case is bright chartreuse 
in color. We are, after all our experiments, inclined to call it gold 
in spite of our conviction that the color is wrong. Gold is not neces- 
sarily a substance with a yellowish hue.4 Another example of the 
open texture of physical concepts arises in respect to the "discovery" 
of so-called anti-matter. Electrons are supposed to be negatively 
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charged particles which characteristically maintain certain positions 
relative to the nucleus of an atom. In anti-matter, the particles 
which hold this spatial position just happen to be positively charged. 
Physicists are tempted to call them electrons in spite of their 
charge, which points out that we cannot always mean by "electron" a 
negatively charged particle. 

Getting back to the point, Waismann seems to have argued that 
there is a Kantian division between analytic and synthetic state- 
ments. The latter are of a type which are always open just because 
of the open texture of language. I am arguing that there are empiri- 
cal concepts which do not reflect this openness. Again, these are of 
four types: 


1. referentially null expressions (since no experience could 
alter the concept), 


2. metrical expressions (since they refer to no objects or 
entities which are themselves manifestly measurable), 


3. general attribute terms® (since they too refer to no ob- 
jects which in turn exhibit attributes), and 


4. certaintypes of first order relational terms® (since they 
are not objects which can have properties or which can stand 
in concrete relations to other things). 


Those of type 1 have no exceptions; those of type 2 may have excep- 
tions (although I would be hard put to say what they are); and those 
of type 3 do have exceptions. What I am speaking of is not the 
necessity but the possibility of the closure of certain concepts. 

The essential incompleteness of an empirical description then has 
two origins. The first is the open texture of language. The second 
is the impossibility of completely describing any concrete event or 
object. We may describe this chair in front of me as less than four 
feet. And then of course it is less than four feet one inch, and less 
than four feet two inches, ad infinitum. By similar extensions, 
every physical object has an infinite number of properties. This 
essential incompleteness leads Waismann to suggest that the relation 
between a set of laws and the events subsumed under them is not 
deductive, because on the assumption that a set of laws entail a 
description of an observable event, if the event in question is not 
fully describable, then the law itself must be inadequate. It is a 
simple fact that on the basis of just one predictive failure of a set 
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of laws we donot discard a theory (or any of its parts). The assump- 
tion is, quite often correctly, that some perturbational facet of an 
antecedent condition was not taken into account, or that the event 
being predicted was not sufficiently well described. Put another 
way, since 1) (some but not all) empirical concepts are open textured 
and 2) we can never fully describe (every aspect of) an event, it 
follows that a law is not some sort of universal statement from 
which a set of particular statements are directly obtainable and 
that the logical relation between laws and the world which they are 
about remains to be explored. 

Professor Carl Hempel for the past twenty odd years has been 
engaged in explicating what has come to be known variously as the 
deductive nomological model of explanation, the covering law model, 
or more simply, the logic of explanation. I will not here go into what 
is involved inthat model; suffice it to say that it purports to relate 
law-like generalizations to observable phenomena with the techniques 
of ordinary quantificational logic. The explanation of some situation 
E is the subsumption of E and a set of antecedent conditions Cy, 
Cy,...C, under a set of laws Ly, L2,...L, in such a way as to show 
how E could have been predicted. 

Offhand, it might look as if Waismann's comments were initially 
directed against the Hempelian logic of explanation, and indeed 
Waismann had a very similar view in mind when he undertook to write 
"Verifibility, namely that of Moritz Schlick (an exposition of which 
appears in SPACE AND TIME IN CONTEMPORARY PHYSICS).7 In 
dispelling the notion that Waismann has toppled the logic of explana- 
tion just on the grounds of the essential incompleteness of an em- 
pirical description, it will be heuristically enlightening to distinguish 
between describing an event or object and indicating features of an 
event or object. In describing an event in the ordinary sense, say 
Germany's invasion of Poland, we take into account quite a few 
factors (i.e., we indicate quite a few features), But we can never 
say that we have fully described the event until we have taken into 
account, among other things, Poland's relations with Russia, with 
Germany, with Holland, Hitler's whimseys (which made him decide 
the time was right for an invasion-- this might eventually even in- 
clude a description of his toilet habits), each individual involved in 
the invasion, their geneology, etc. Such an attempted explanation 
becomes quite tedious. A "complete" description of an object would 
involve about the same amount of inconvenience (that is, an infinite 
amount of inconvenience). 

Now, one can correctly be said to indicate a feature of an event 
(or object); all he is doing is pointing out that such and such a thing 
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has such and such a property or stands in such and such a relation to 
something else. That is all I mean by indicating a feature of an 
event or object. I have done so when e.g., I say "The invasion of 
Poland was short-lived" or "Poland fell before France fell." I do not 
have to fully describe a thing before lindicate (some of) its features; 
extensive indication is always (only) partial description. A "complete" 
description of an event consists of an infinite number of indications 
of the features of that event. Indications of features more often 
than not are specifications of some features of an object in which 
we are interested. It may be worth while to learn that the chair in 
the corner is less than an infinite number of lengths if it is less 
than four feet. But knowing this fact doesnot augment my knowledge 
of the chair. On the other hand, if I did not know it already, I might 
be finding out something about serial orders. I might be interested 
in serial orders from a mathematical perspective, but not in so far 
as it is something about the chair; it is certainly nothing unique 
about it. 

Scientists never fully explain an event (or object); Hempel admits 
this and I think Schlick would also. We can roughly say that physics 
for example seeks to explain the physical features of the world, not 
every feature. So every science seeks to explain some features of 
some things. Among the infinitude of features of the inaccessibly 
numerous finitude of objects some will go unexplained. Many of 
those features in which we have an interest will not. 

The second objection to the deductive thesis, that language is open 
textured, may have some merit. We cannot explain why it is that a 
horse is a horse because the concept of horse, like the concept of 
gold, is open. But as I pointed out earlier, metrical expressions, 
general attribute terms, and certain types of relations are not in- 
variably the sort of linguistic entities which can be accused of being 
open textured.8 Given an adequate set of laws, we can always explain 
why something has a specific mass length or temperature, why a 
thing is red, warm, or heavy, and why it attracts other things four 
times as strongly as something only half its size. 

Deductive nomological forms of explanation may have their de- 
fects; I suspect their principal one rests in the symmetry require- 
ment (that to explain is to show how one could have predicted). Any 
defect they have does not irreconcilably derive from the open texture 
of language or the impossibility of giving a full description of an 
object or event. The assumption that it does, stems from an over 
ambitious apprehension of the tasks which science does perform and 
can be expected to perform. To say that no thing, no event, can be 
fully explained is a trivial remark; it reflects an inadequacy neither 
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in scientific practice nor scientific explanation. 

One final remark: I have already allowed that there are exceptions 
to what I have said. One of these is the biological concept of being 
alive. Another of these is the concept of simultaneity which was 
discussed so thoroughly by Einstein. The former would seem defi- 
nitely to be an example of open-texturedness, the latter seems to 
be open for other reasons. Indeed, Einstein concluded that it is not 
only open, he argued that it was systematically meaningless. Science 
often finds it convenient to discard certain concepts as it pro- 
gresses, Relativistic Physics and Quantum Mechanics have been the 
specious iconoclasts. It seems to me that explanations are open 
only in the sense that different laws and different descriptions may 
occupy the explanans, and in the latter case, the explanandum. The 
model retains its structure. As long as one does not conceive of 
science as an attempt to explain the whole universe in one fell swoop 
(this I take it is what would be involved in fully explaining an event), 
then deductive criteria of explanation remain unscathed. But in the 
final analysis, no law is necessarily true, or for that matter need be 
construed as true at all. But that does not hinder the model, for we 
can always deduce from a false statement a true conclusion as well 
as we can a false one. What seems problematic, and here is where 
Waismann has a point of great interest, is our recognition that laws 
are only probable (i.e. have a probability value, not a truth value) 
while at the same time we conduct our explanations in a logic which 
treats them only as true or false. 
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lBecause, of course, it would then not be mythical. Other 
predicates closed in this sense are "fictitious, " "non-existent," and 
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2These would necessarily be closed on operationalistic or verifi- 
ability criteria of meaning, since different ways of measuring would 
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theless may have the same name). This brings up two points: 1) 
scientists do in fact (in e.g. radiology) distinguish metrical concepts 
in just these ways, and 2) a large number of measuring procedures 
seem to admit only of the possibility of refinement, not of the 
possibility of vagueness. 


3 Ordering relations are of this type; relations establishing par- 
tial orderings are not. The difference is like that between "is older 
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than" (which is closed) and "is an older boy than" (which may be open 
because "boy" may be open). The criterion I am suggesting here re- 
quires that the expression "R" is closed if its substitution in the 
formula "(x)(Ey)(Rxy-x=y)v(x)(Ey)(Rxy.x=y)" yields a true statement. 
If the statement were true, there could be no situation in which the 
applicability of 'R' was questionable. Of course, I may be wrong in 
suggesting that this is the only sufficient condition for the closure 
of a relation; I suspect there are others. But it seems that a large 
set of relations, including those I have mentioned, are closed. 


4Note that we can say that gold is not always yellow. But we 
cannot say yellow is not always yellow (ref. general attribute terms) 
because for one reason "yellow" and many other concepts like it, both 
physical and phenomenal, are not disposed to subdivision in the way 
that "gold" is. 

SWhat I am trying to get at here is something roughly akin to 
Locke's simple qualities (cf. footnote #4) which, not being complex, 
donot in Waismann's sense generate problems concerning their appli- 
cability. Many scientific (or physicalistic)concepts are of this sort. 

6I might add that their generality (cf. footnote #3) precludes the 
possibility of their being open. The real question is whether or not 
the relation in question exhibits this generality. If we could answer 
questions like this, we could at the same time conclusively verify 
hypothesis. 

7"Verifibility" was first published in 1945 in ARISTOTELIAN 
SOCIETY SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME 19. Hempel's first article on 
the subject, "The Logic of Explanation," was not published until 
1947. "Verifibility'"' could be a reply to Schlick but not to Hempel. 

8 Referentially null expressions are not of much interest to 
scientists. I exclude mention of them here for that reason. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION AND THE 
SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE 


David Lawson 


Comparative education is usually approached, critically, from the 
perspectives of history, economics, psychology, philosophy and 
sociology, for which reason it may fittingly be regarded as an inter- 
disciplinary area. Sociology and the epistemological dimension of 
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philosophy fall within the scope of this paper, which attempts to 
outline the relevance of the sociology of knowledge, developed in this 
century by the thinkers Max Scheler and Karl Mannheim, ! regarded 
by them as a new branch of sociology, and intended to be a theoreti- 
cal as well as an empirically-based research outlook which seeks to 
relate human thought with the conditions of human existence. It 
would not be untrue to say that the sociology of knowledge is com- 
patible with at least some aspects of existentialist thought. 2 His- 
torically, it owes much to insights found in the writings of Karl 
Marx, who, however, went only so far as to entertain certain specu- 
lations regarding ideologies. With possible significance, both com- 
parative education and the sociology of knowledge were born, at least 
as group concerns, in roughly the same period. 


Social Conditioning of Minds 


Let it be accepted that the various educational systems, which 
have duly come to be regarded as objects for comparison, are funda- 
mentally committed to the increase and dissemination of knowledge. 
At least according to a conventional conception which may or may 
not continue to have wide currency, students come to school seeking 
knowledge, and there to be found are teachers prepared to supply it. 
Perhaps less commonly in primary schools, but with increasing fre- 
quency as one approaches the university level, teachers are them- 
selves engaged in a continuous activity of knowledge-seeking. Edu- 
cational systems are, therefore, in effect, specialized human com- 
munities devoted to knowledge-transactions. Their purpose is 
accomplished inkeeping with procedures adopted by each participant-- 
teacher, student, or administrator--as a condition of membership; 
indeed, institutional behavior and the continuation of institutional 
life depends upon the acceptance of a participant's respective réle. 
Centers of learning at any level, depending on their size, function as 
smaller or larger communities of discourse, and the educational 
systems of which they may be a part represent comprehensive com- 
munities of discourse. In this sense, one chief activity of the com- 
parative educator is that of weighing diverse systems of communi- 
cation which in turn offer diverse interpretations of the world, such 
diversity being particularly, as shall be seen, of the social world. 

Given a fundamental commitment toknowledge onthe part of those 
social systems concerned with education, let it be further accepted 
that, whatever else knowledge may be, it is profoundly (though by no 
means exclusively) social in character,3 and because individual minds 
are conditioned by the social culture of which they are a part. The 
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social character of knowledge is also due to what has already been 
suggested -- that any knowledge - seeking activity presupposes con- 
sensus on some frame of reference. By way of example, in a well- 
known controversy once precipitated by C. P. Snow, a dichotomy was 
presumed to exist as between a community of knowledge - seeking 
literary intellectuals following one set of rules, and a community of 
scientists following another. Typically from an idealist standpoint, 
the conditioning of individual minds by the social process is to be 
understood in connection with the appearance of a "corporate" or 
"social" mind, apprehended by each member of a knowledge-seeking 
group, and exemplified whenever in a learning situation students and 
teachers structure their mental activity about some specific princi- 
ple, method, or aim. Mannheim, who seems to have been responsible 
for the major contribution to the sociology of knowledge, explicitly 
rejected the possibility of "group mind," which, however, is in 
general harmony with the somewhat earlier work of Scheler. 4 

Various educational systems are committed to knowledge-trans- 
actions of different kinds. Here it is necessary to distinguish as 
between modes of knowledge, the "classification-oriented" and the 
"action-oriented." The first is objective and factual, the second 
subjective and evaluative.» From the standpoint of the sociology of 
knowledge, while knowledge of the natural sciences and of mathe- 
matics is classificatory, political-historical knowledge is angled 
from one or another perspective, forming and developing in accor- 
dance with the interests and aims of a particular group. (''Human- 
istic" knowledge, which, when added to the scientific and the politi- 
cal-historical, completes the outlines, roughly speaking, of a normal 
curriculum, seems to share in some of the attributes of each of the 
above-described modes. ) 

The distinction between "classification-oriented" and "action- 
oriented" knowledge, though not usually made, is nonetheless deeply 
embedded in the general conception of scholarship. When the two 
become confused there may be disturbing results, ® especially if the 
confusion is deliberate. When, for example, the Western scientific 
community levelled sharp criticisms against the Russian biologist 
Lysenko's theory of environmental inheritance, it was implied that 
political-historical thought should not influence the outcome of 
scientific investigation and that political considerations should not 
obscure valid empirical findings. Again, when the now widely accepted 
theory of relativity was treated, pejoratively, as the formulation 
of special interests, at least one implication was that it was nothing 
objective, but rather a subjectivism serving the purposes of a par- 
ticular group. According to the sociology of knowledge, it would 
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follow that one's personal attitudes toward criticisms such as these 
will also be susceptible to influence by one's own historical, social 
and political position. In this respect, perhaps the true work of what 
may loosely be called "social thought" is, or at least should be to 
attempt, inpart, abias-free account of "action-oriented" knowledge, 
exemplified by such awork as Gunnar Myrdal's OBJECTIVITY IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES, 


Some Limitations of the Comparative Approach 


It is presumed that comparative education has two predominant 
functions. First, and generally proceeding from a national perspec- 
tive, comparative educators may compile information concerning the 
educational systems of other countries in an effort to improve those 
in their own country. (Such seems to have been the nature of work 
done by Matthew Arnold on the European Continent beginning in the 
1860's.) This may in turn lead to the practical result of improving 
education in countries other than the one in which the compiling 
interest began. Second, and proceeding from a theoretical interest 
which is most likely to transcend national boundaries, comparative 
educators may disinterestedly study this fund of information in an 
effort to cast further light on the general nature of the educative 
process, Here it may or may not happen that further information 
is gained during the course of such disinterested study. 

Now it becomes apparent that these two functions of comparative 
education bear more than a casual resemblance, respectively, to the 
"action-oriented" and the "classification-oriented" modes of knowl- 
edge already described. This is no more than to say that compara- 
tive education has practical and theoretical sides, which are also to 
be found in a neighboring area such as educational philosophy, where 
the relationship of theory to practice is certainly more of an indige- 
nous concern. It is precisely at this point that the sociology of 
knowledge may be of special relevance, for it holds that the very 
issue of theory-practice relations is itself relative to specific 
historical, political and social contexts. Thus a fascist society will 
characteristically give one type of answer to theory-practice ques- 
tions, a communist society another, and a social democracy still 
another. Insofar as comparative education may in itself be seen as 
a development arising from within some particular perspective, 7 in 
this degree will it be hard put to discover, let alone promulgate, 
truths concerning education and knowledge which can ever hope to 
have a high degree of generality. 
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Some Clarifying Factors 


To this juncture, it may be said that a certain paradox has been 
posed which embraces both the socially-conditioned, knowledge- 
transacting communities of discourse known as educational systems 
and the interdisciplinary area known as comparative education. In 
each case, despite a fundamental commitment to knowledge, despite 
presumably sincere efforts to arrive at objective truth, a subjecti- 
vism latent in every social context raises serious interference. 
Moreover, the very investigators whose concern it is to reform and 
illuminate educational procedures are apt to be afflicted by these 
built-in, distorting features. A delicate situation thus arises. How 
may it be possible to overcome the likelihood that the forms in which 
individuals think are limited to concrete historical, political and 
social contexts? 

The beginnings of a solution may most obviously be sought in the 
natural science disciplines and in mathematics, where confusion be- 
tween the two modes of knowledge, while possible, is most readily 
detected. (The outstanding successes of international research 
teams in physical science overshadow similar undertakings in socio- 
political realms and humanistic areas, bespeaking the advantages of 
objective procedures adopted by participating scientists.) Yet it 
would be misleading to suppose that mathematics and science should 
be introduced as a thought-model for all areas of study. Indeed, 
certain indispensable voluntaristic elements are to be found in the 
non-scientific areas, and historical, political and social knowledge, 
together with their consequent educational programs, would soon 
cease to have significance if deprived of them. Insofar as the soci- 
ology of knowledge aims to relate human thought with the conditions 
of human existence, it must be acknowledged that such conditions 
often reflect an irrationality quite indifferent to "classification- 
oriented" knowledge. In this respect the comparative educator, while 
prizing the precision of rational categories, must often content 
himself with something quite other. Making such a concession is 
doing no more than acknowledging that the educative process extends 
no less to intuition, will and feeling than it does to structured 
thought. In such a fashion, certain ineffable considerations may 
assume proportions at least equal to that which is rather funda- 
mentally linear in character. According to much general philosophy 
and educational theory, the voluntaristic-effective and the cognitive 
have in any event long been on an equal footing. 8 

Finally, one may be reassured to realize that, at least from the 
standpoint of the sociology of knowledge, it is by no means impossi- 
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ble to arrive at truth in the historical, political and social spheres. 
Interpretive difficulties once having been assessed, an open-ended 
stance is maintained. The position taken is that truths approaching 
scientific objectivity can only be apprehended when one has fully ac- 
counted for such distortions as arise from the conditions of human 
existence. 
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of things); b) "Eigenwelt" (world of ideas); and c) "Mitwelt" (social 
world) where a) is clearly "classification oriented," c) "action ori- 
ented," and b) capable of being approached from either of these two 
latter orientations. 
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education (as in international relations) can only develop in com- 
munities or states which have assumed a relatively high degree of 
economic and cultural development with attendant attitudes or out- 
looks. The interest itself, as a characteristically external one, 
incidentally bears a resemblance to the ethnographic-field approach 
of anthropologists. 

8Such a description of balance, as well as claims for such a 
balance, is also to be found in aesthetic theory, perhaps notably in 
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Hugo W. Thompson, LOVE-JUSTICE (North Quincy: Christopher 
Publishing House, 1970), 256 pages. $6.95. 


Hugo Thompson's penetrating essay "opens anew analysis and a new 
approach" (131)to the need for a "world-wide dialog on ethical recon- 
struction" (25). Ethical issues interdepend with metaphysical prob- 
lems. "If we seek not only ethical direction, but also ground for it, 
a hint may be found in the philosophical trend toward 'process phi- 
losophies,' in which the ultimate patterns are in terms of change 
rather than of fixed perfections" (28-29). Assuming that "everything 
in all the universe is interdependent, " (31) Thompson concludes that 
"values themselves are rooted partly in the general nature of the 
universe, but even more in the nature of man, both in his actual but 
unrecognized needs and in the needs recognized in the form of desires" 
(185). "Man himself is inescapably interdependent with nature and 
all cosmic forces, so that human universals are interdependent with 
all universal realities" (186). 

Reexamining, and reinterpreting, traditional ideas of love and 
justice, which are central to ethical theory and practice, Thompson 
finds that "the element of interdependence in a context of process 
gives a whole new set of insights. Love is profound recognition, 
acceptance, and affirmation of interdependence. Justice is an ex- 
pression of interdependence in social processes and structures" (29). 
"They are not conflicting concepts, . . . but simply the inner and 
outer affirmation of the same thing. 'Love-justice'is a single term" 
(108-109). 

Such formulation of akey idea, or root metaphor, combining simple 
everyday experiences with complex metaphysical and cultural founda- 
tions enables him both to "suggest implications for naturalistic 
ethics," (44) e.g., it "is rooted in human nature and has the power 
of nature's drives," and to take "a fresh look at the Christian love 
ethics" (27). The result is insightful reinterpretations of sex, 
family life, social adjustment, responsibility, conscience, evil, and 
sin, salvation and God. Thompson presents a sane, provocative and 
timely challenge to "a world in revolt against its own ideas and insti- 
tutions" (11). 

Archie J. Bahm 
University of New Mexico 
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G. H. Bantock, T, S. ELIOT AND EDUCATION (New York: Random 
House, Inc., 1969), 117 pages. Paperback, $1.95. 


In this cursory presentation of T. S. Eliot's educational thought, 
one quickly discovers that for Eliot educational conceptions are in- 
tricately related to historical, philosophical, sociological, political, 
and religious concepts. Professor Bantock, University of Leicester, 
England, does an admirable job of delineating the interrelatedness of 
these facets of life as viewed by Eliot. 

One apparent weakness, nevertheless, is Professor Bantock's 
failure to emphasize, to the same extent that Eliot did, Eliot's 
religious beliefs. While Bantock does not ignore Eliot's Christian 
frame of reference, he does fail to sufficiently stress that Eliot's 
Anglo-Catholic faith permeated every phase of his thinking. 

This weakness of Bantock's work is undoubtedly partly due to his 
failure to use two important primary sources on Christian education 
which were published in THE CHRISTIAN NEWS-LETTER (March 13, 
1940) and in MALVERN, 1941: THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH AND THE 
ORDER OF SOCIETY. Two other primary sources on education, al- 
though not specifically on Christian education, would have also added 
to Bantock's interpretation. These essays by Eliot were published 
in the HARVARD ADVOCATE (Freshman Number, 1934) and in THE 
CRITIC (1960). The latter article was reprinted in the TEACHERS 
COLLEGE RECORD (December, 1960). 

In spite of no reference to these invaluable primary sources, Ban- 
tock does aremarkable job of presenting an overall picture of Eliot's 
educational viewpoint. In doing this Bantock clearly manifests en- 
tensive reading of Eliot's writings, including his poetry, plays, 
essays, and books. Out of the aforementioned weakness--failure to 
utilize Eliot's essays on Christian education--one possible benefit 
may arise: readers of T. S. ELIOT AND EDUCATION may be more 
prone to seriously consider Eliot's educational viewpoint if they are 
not repelled by his orthodox Anglo-Catholic tenets. Conversely, 
those who agree with Eliot theologically, as well as those who are 
merely seeking the best balanced picture of Eliot's ideas on pedagogy, 
will desire the appropriate emphasis on Eliot's religious doctrines. 

Since this volume is particularly intended for students, Bantock's 
frequent use of quotations from who read these quotes will be stimu- 
lated to do further study in the primary sources from which the 
citations were taken. 

Specific ideas that the reader should carefully evaluate about 
Eliot's philosophy of education include his opinion of the role of con- 
flict in society, his criticisms of democracy, and his analysis of 
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what he refers to as the uncriticizable dogma of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. Bantock, when writing about the first point of 
interest, refers to Eliot as being "an infinitely more rewarding 
writer" than John Dewey. Although everyone will not appreciate 
Eliot's socio-pedagogical perspective as much as Bantock does, Ban- 
tock is to be praised for setting forth Eliot's ideas as clearly as he 
has done. Furthermore, educational thinkers who are keenly in- 
terested in educational philosophy as seen in the writings of men of 
letters will greatly appreciate Bantock's efforts. Other educators, 
perhaps, will be challenged to pursue similar studies. Contemporary 
educators might gain significant insights as the result of studying 
Eliot and the creative minds of other men of letters. 


Douglas J. Simpson 
Memorial University 
of Newfoundland 


Stewart E. Fraser, Editor, INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: UNDER- 
STANDINGS AND MISUNDERSTANDINGS (Nashville, Tennessee: Pea- 
body International Center, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1969), 79 pages. $3.00. 


It is no news that international educational exchange has experi- 
enced an explosion during the past quarter-century. Even if the 
government of the United States has curtailed, in recent years, 
some of its activities along these lines, the airways and sea-lanes 
are still crowded with young people and oldsters in quest of formal 
and informal experiences of a cultural, social, and educational nature 
in countries other than their own. Those who are modest by nature 
or conviction, or both, realize the limitations of the knowledge re- 
sulting from the external exposure to other societies and cultures. 
Others, not restrained by considerations of reticence, offer them- 
selves as sudden specialists on particular countries or even oninter- 
national affairs generally. Such instant expertise is not reinforced 
by rigorous study including sources in languages other than the one 
acquired by virtue of birth in a particular territory. Small wonder, 
then, that some, to whom specialized knowledge came as a result of 
painstaking labor, began to regard the ideas and writings of the jet- 
propelled gentlemen with something less than enthusiasm. 

Experiences that have been intended to bring about understanding 
have sometimes resulted in misunderstanding. This is as true of the 
past as of the present. It is reasonable to assume, on the basis of 
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reading between the lines of the book under review, that the sym- 
posium which resulted in this book was convened in 1968 at the George 
Peabody College for Teachers for the purpose of raising the scholarly 
level of thought and action in international education. According to 
Stewart E, Fraser, Professor of International and Comparative 
Education at the College, and director of its International Center, 
the essays comprising this volume are by scholars who "devoted a 
lifetime of study to the understanding and solutions of international 
educational problems,"as well as to scholarly "research and teaching 
in the comparative study of education" (p. 8). 

Such authors as BrianHolmes of the University of London Institute 
of Education and Franklin Parker of West Virginia University have 
been making notable contributions to the literature of comparative 
education for some time. Professor Fraser's writing and editing 
are increasingly important sources of knowledge and enlightenment 
even to the specialists. 

In his documented opening essay, Fraser analyzes critically, if 
briefly, a number of familiar and less known judgments concerning 
American education by various foreign visitors in the nineteenth 
century. European observers, he notes, tended, along with Ameri- 
cans, to praise extravagantly or to criticize excessively the schools 
in the United States. As Dr. Fraser sees it, "the best example of 
balanced criticism" by a foreign educator during the nineteenth cen- 
tury is the report by James Fraser, an Anglican Bishop, on the com- 
mon school systems of the United States and Canada (1866). Although 
interesting and informative, Professor Fraser's essay is overly 
compressed, He might have given, for example, more precise details 
on the opinions of the Mexican statesman, Lorenzo de Zavala, in the 
1820's regarding the American primary schools he had visited. Un- 
fortunately, a passing remark in less than a sentence does not do 
justice to the visitor. 

The essay by Brian Holmes is concerned with "comprehensions and 
apprehensions concerning American educational philosophy." A fre- 
quent visitor to American educational institutions and keen analyst 
of educational thought, he stresses, although without specific proof, 
that "Europeans have had to depend heavily for an educational theory 
whick will make it possible for them to make sense of practical re- 
forms" (p. 31). In view of the fact that, in most instances, the 
theory has been pragmatic, Europeans have tended mistakenly to 
lump all American thinkers together as pragmatists without regard 
to their individual philosophic position in pedagogy. As author of an 
objective, perceptive monograph on "American Criticism of American 
Education," Holmes concludes that such a characterization is a mis- 
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conception. His main conclusion is that, from the comparative point 
of view, it would be greatly desirable to seek a "new rationale for 
American education, '"' perhaps in the form of an analysis of socio- 
political educational terms, such as democracy, "within a stated 
cultural context or against a known political theory" (p. 39). 

Dr. Parker, who has contributed, among others, scholarly studies 
on Rhodesian and Zambian education, indicates clearly, within an 
international framework, how the United States emerged, over the 
years, as a source of educational aid to African countries. The 
book's theme of "understandings and misunderstandings" is merely 
touched on by inference. Parker might have done more with view- 
points concerning the effectiveness of the A.I.D. and the Peace 
Corps. 

The "conceptions and misconceptions" regarding sex education in 
Sweden, the United States, and several Communist countries (North 
Korea, Communist China, the U.S.S.R.) are presented, with suitable 
documentary references, by Robert M. Bjork, professor of eco- 
nomics and sociology at George Peabody College. His essay provides 
an international dimension to the widespread discussion and debate 
on sex education, which has especially developed in the United States 
and England, 

The final chapter by the late Dr. Harold R. W. Benjamin, who 
served for some years as professor of education at George Peabody 
College, is the briefest contribution in the book. His "Latin America: 
Educational Perceptions" contains several penetrating points which 
are composed in his customarily witty, relaxed, and informal manner. 
What concerned Benjamin was the growing cultural-educational gap 
between the United States and the several Latin American countries. 

This little composite volume under the editorship of Professor 
Fraser is full of information and ideas. These are worthy of more 
extended treatment, and indeed some of the essays have appeared in 
other publications in fuller form. Only two of the chapters, those 
by Fraser and Bjork, are documented in a manner which is helpful to 
the specialist. Students of more modest background in international 
and comparative education will derive from this book many insights 
which will help them broaden and deepen their conceptions and reduce 
their misconceptions. 


William W. Brickman 
University of Pennsylvania 
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